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Memoirs of the Author. 



TH £ enthufiafm of poetry, like that of reli- 
gion, has frequently a powerful influence on 
the conduA of life, and either throws it into the 
retreat of uniform obfcurity, or marks it with irre- 
gularities that lead to mifery and difquiet. The 
gifts of imagination bring the heavieft taflc upon 
the vigilance of reafon ; and to bear thofe faculties 
with unerring rcftitude, or invariable propriety, 
requires a degree of firmnefs and of cool attention 
which doth not always attend the higher gifts of 
the mind. Yet, diflicult as nature herfelf feems to 
hare rendered the taflc of regularity to genius, it is 
the fupreme confolation oidulnefs zzkA, folly, to point 
with gothic triumph to thefe excefTes, |d)ich are 
the overflowings of faculties they never enjoyed. 
Perfeftly unconfcidus that they are indebted to their 
fiupidity for the confiftency of their conduft, they 
plume themfelves on an imaginary virtue, which 
has its origin in what is really their difgrace. — Let 
fuch, if fuch dare approach the flirine of Collins, 
^thdraw to a refpe£lful diftance, and, fliould they 
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behold the ruins of genius, or the weaknefs of art 
exalted mind, let them be taught to Mment that 
nature has left the noblcft of their wpiiis imper- 
feft. 

Of fuch men of gemns as have borne no public 
ch'arafter, k feldom happens that any in^Tnoks cant 
be Golleftfed, rf conTequcnce enough to be recprd- 
ti by the biographer. If their lives pafs in pbfcu - 
rlty, they are generally too uniform to engage our 
attention ; H they cultivate and obtain popularity^ 
envy and malignity will mingle their poifon with 
the draughts of praife ; and through the indoftry 
of thofe unwearied fiends, their reptitation will be 
fo chequered, and their characters fo difguiied» that 
It {hall become difHcuk for the hiftorian to feparate 
truth from falftiood. 

Of our exalted poet, whofe life, though far 
from being popular, did not altogether pafs in pri^ 
vacy, we meet with few other accounts than fuch 
as the life of every man will afford, viz. when be 
was born, where he was educated, and where hft 
£ed^ Yet even thefe ilmple memoirs of the man 
wiU not be nnacceptable to tho& who admire the 
poet : for we never receive pleafure without a ^de* 
iire to be acquainted with the fource from whence 
it fprings; a'fpecies of curiofity, which^ as it feems 
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to be inffinftiw, was, probably, given us for tke 
ftohle end of gratitude ; and, finally, to elevafe the 
eoquiries of the micd to that Ibtintaki of perfcftkm 
from which iUliiuffliui ^KceBeoce is derived. 

Chichi^ster^ a dty in Snfkx, had the honour 
of giving birth to the author of the following po- 
«ms, about the year 1721. His fether, who was 
a reputable tradefman in that city, intended bim 
for the fervice of the church ; and with rhis view, 
in the year 1733, ^^ ^'^^ admitted a fc}K>l{fcr>of th:tt 
SUuAriout feminary of ge»iu6 4iad feac^^ng, Whi- 
icheiler fiol]ege, ufhtjpe fo many difllnguifiied men 
of letters, fo naany exociknt poets have pecetved 
their clai&cal education. Eete 4ie \\zd the gocNl 
Ibf tune tp CQQtiaue fisvcn years under the care of 
<hQ very learned Dr. Burton ; and at the age qf 
nineteen, in the year 1 7^40, he bad merit fufident 
10 procttfle a diAingniihed ^piace in the lift of tbofe 
I'diolars^ who are dcCtti, ufaei the foundatloa «f 
Wiochefter, to New College in Oxford. But u 
Aere were tlaea novaomdes iq that fodety^ ht 
Mas admitted a OHiimpQcr of Qwsflk^ CoUei^ ts 
^ fame univeriity ; Hihtrc be cpodnoed 4U Joir 
1 74 1 9 when he was elefled a demy of MagjdatoW 
College^ Daring hk mfideoce at Qtteep'i« h^ ^as 
^ oogc difttngnifhf'H for geniuaimd Myiftkakcr; hB 
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exercifeSy ;when he could be prevailed upon to 
write, bearing the vifible charafteriftics of botk. 
This remifs and ioattentiye habit might probably 
arife, in fome meafure, from difappointment : he 
had, no doubt, indulged ^ery high ideas of the a- 
cademical mode of education, and when he found 
fcience within the fetters of logic and of Ariflotle, 
it was no wonder if he abated of his diligence to 
fcek her where the fearch was attended with artifi* 
cial perplexities, and where, at laft, the purfuer 
would grafp the (hadow for the fubllance. 

While he was at Magdalen College, he applied 
himfelf chiefly to the cultivation of poetry, and 
wrote the epifUe to Sir Thomas Hanmer, and the 
Oriental Eclogues, which, in the year 1742, were 
publifhed under the title of Perjian Echgues. — The 
fuccefs of thefe poems was far from being equal to 
their merit ; but to a novice in the purfuit of fame, 
the leaft' encouragement is fufficient: if he does 
not at once acquire that reputation to which his 
merit intitles him, he embraces the encomiums of 
the few, forgives the many, and intends to open 
their eyes to the ftriking beautiies of his next Pub- 
lication. 

With profpefts fuch as thefe, probably, Mr. 
Collins indulged his fancy, when, in the year 1 743, 
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after having taken the degree of a batchelor of arts', 
he left the univerfity, and removed to London. 

To a man of fmall fortuoe, a liberal fpirit, and 
uncertain dependencies, the metropolis is a very 
dangerous place. Mr. Collins had not been long in 
town before he became an inftance of the truth of 
this obfervation. His pecuniary refources were ex- 
hauftedy and to reftore them by the exertion of ge« 
nius and learning, though he wanted not the pow- 
er, he had neither fteadinefs nor induflry. His ne- 
ceffities, indeed, fometimes carried him as far as a 
fcheme, or a title page for a book; but, whether 
it were the power of diffipation, or the genitis of 
repofe that interfered, he could proceed no farther. 
Several books were projefted, which he was very able 
to execute ; and he became, in idea, an hiftorian, 
a aitic, and a dramatic poet by turns. At one time he 
determined to write an hiftory of the revival of Let- 
ters; at another to tranflate and comment upon 
Ariftotle's Poetics ; then he turned his thoughts to 
the Drama, and proceeded fo far towards a trage- 
dy — as to become acquainted with the manager. 

Under this unaccountable diilipation, he fuf- 
fered the greateft inconveniencies. Day fucceeded 
day, for the fupport of which he had made no pro. 
vifion, and in which he was to fubfift either by the 



.loQg'Kpeited contributions of a friopd. Or the ge- 
nerafiiy of a cafual acquaintance. — Yet indokace 
triuippbed at ooce over want and (hame ; and nei- 
f faer the anxieties of poverty^ Qor the heart-burning 
0f depefldance had power to aoinuifi refciintion to 
perTeverance. 

As there is a degree of de]xiavity into which if a. 
8ian fall$» he becomes incapable of attending to anjr 
of the ordinary means that recall tmn to virtue, fo 
there are (ome circumftances of iadigeaoe fo ex<- 
tremely degrading, that they deftroy the iaflqencea 
€if Ihame it&IjF ; and moft fpirit$ are apt to fink^ 
under their oppreffion, into a iuUen aad vaambiti* 
ous defpon'dence, 

HowBVPR this niight be with regard to Mr. 

CoUins, we find that, in the year f 746, he had 

fpurit and refolution enough to publish his Qdes de- 

fpriptivs and allegorical. Mr. Mii.L4m, a boolc- 

feller in the Strands smd a favourer pf genius, 

vjhm once it has ntade its way to fame^ publiihed 

ihem ON THE AyTHOii'a account. — He hap'* 

pened, indeed, to be in the right not to publiik 

'diem on his own; for the (ale was by no means 

fuccefsful : and henceit w^stbat the author, con^ 

cdvlng a jiift indignation agaiofl a blind and tafte* 

iefs age, burnt the remaining copies with bis own 

bands. 



ALtEGOHtcAL and abftrafted poetry tvas vbofe 
the tafte <lf thofe tfanes, as much, or more than it 
IS (^ the prefent* It is in the bwer walks, the 
pkan and praf^kal paths of the mufes only that die 
generality of men can be entertained. The higher 
efforts of imagination are above their capacity ; 
«nd it is no wonder therefore, if the Odes defcrip. 
tfve at)d allegmical met with few admirers. 

Uiit)Eii thefe circnmfhinces, fo mortifying to e»- 
^ftry juft eatpeftation, when neither his wants were 
relieipedy nor his reputation extended, he feand 
fome coiifoiadoQ in changing the fcene, and Tilit- 
»g las (inde, coiotiel Maktin, who was, at that 
time, with our army in Flanders. Soon after his 
arrival, thec0k>Bdi died, and left him a confiderable 
fortone^ 

HEB.S, then, we fhonld hope to behold him 
happy ; poffel&d of independence, and removed 
fmm^very fcene, and every monument of his former 
mifiny. Bot, fbrtnnc had delayed her favours till 
they were not worth receiving. His faculties had 
been fo long harrafied by anxiety, diffipation, and 
dxftrefs, that he fell into a nervous difordcr, which 
bioufht with it an fmconquerabie deprefiion of fpt-^ 
rits, add at length reduced the fioeft uDderfiaadiog 
to the moft deplorable driidiftinefs. In the flrft 






flages of his difordcr he attempted to reKeve him- 
felf by travel, and paflcd in ten France ; but the grow- 
ing malady obliged him to return ; and having con- 
tinued, with ftiort intervals *, in this pitiable flatc 
till theyear 1 756, he died in the arms of a filler at 
Chichelkr. 

Mr. Collins w^s, in ftature, fomewhat above the 
middle fize; oPa brown complexion, keen, cx- 
preflive eyes, and a fixed, fedate afpeft, which, from 
intenfe thinking, had contrafted an habittial frown. 
His proficiency in letters was greater than could 
h^ve been expelled from his years. He was (killed 
in the learned languages, and acquainted with the 
Italian, French, apd Spanijh.-Al is obfervable that 
none of his poems bear the marks of an amorous 
difpofition, and that he is one of thofe few poets, who 
have failed to Delphi, without touching at Cythera. 
The allufions of this kind that appear in his Orien- 
tal Eclogues were indifpenfable in that fpedes of 
poetry ; and it is very remarkable that in Yi\s Pajffi' 
onSf an ode for mufic, love is omitted, though it 
fhould have made a principal figure there. , 

* It fccms to have been in one of thefc intervals, that be 
was vifited by an ingenious friend, nviio tells us he found him 
with a book in his hand, and being aiked what it was, he an- 
f^ered, that " he had but one book, but that was the beft.*' 
It was the Ncw-Teftaxnent in £nglifli. 
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E C L O G U E I. 

SELIM; or, the SHEPHERD'S MORAL. 
Scene, avalley near Bagdat. 

Time^ the Morning. 

YE Perfian maids, attend your poet's lays, 
And hear how fhepherds pafs their golden days. 
Not all are bleft, whoai fortune's hand iuftains 
With wealth in courts, nor all that haunt the plains : 
W«ll may your hearts believe the truths 1 tell ; 
'Tis virtue makes the blifs, where'er we dwell. 

Thus Selim fung, by facred truth infpir'd ; 
Nor praife, but fuch as truth beflcw'd defir'd : 
Wife in himfelf, his meaning fongs conveyed 
Informing morals to the (hepherd maid ; 
Or taught the fwains that furefl! blifs to find. 
What groves nor dreams beftow, a virtuous mind 

When fweet and blufhing, like a virgin bride. 
The radiant' morn refum'd her orient pride. 
When wanton gales along the valleys play. 
Breathe on each flower, and bear their fweets away; 
By Tigris' wand'ring waves he fat, and fung . . . 
This ufeful leffon for the fair and young. 

Ye Perfian dames, he faid, to you belong. 
Well may they pleafe, the morals of niy fong : ' 
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No fairer maids, 1 trufl: than you are found, 

Grac'd with foft arts, the peopled world around ! 

The morn that lights you, to your loves fupplies 

Each gentler ray delicious to your eyes : 

For you thofe flowers her fragrant hand beftow. 

And yours the love that kings delight to know. 

Yet think not thefe, all beauteous as they are, 

The beft kin^d bleffings heaven can grant the fair ! 

Who truft alone in beauty's feeble ^ay, 

Bead but the worth BafTora's pearls difplay ; 

Drawn from the deep we own their furface bright. 

But, dark within, they drink no luftrous light; 

Such are the maids, and fuch the charms they'boaftr 

By fenfe unaided, or to virtue loft. 

Self flattering fex ! your hearts believe in vain 

That love fhall blind, when once he fires the fwain; 

Or hope a lover by your faults to win, 

As fpots on ermin beautify the flcin : 

Who feeks fecure to rule, be firft her care 

Each foftcr virtue that adorns the fair ; 

Each tender paflion man delights to find, 

The iov'd perfections of a female mind ! 

Bleft were the days, when Wifdom held her reign. 
And ihepherds fought her on the filent plain ; 
With Truth Ihe wedded in the fecret grove, 
Immortal Truth, and daughters blefsM their love. 

O hafte, fair maids ! ye Virtues come away. 
Sweet Peace and Plenty lead you on your way ! 
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The balmy ftrub, for you fhaU love our fhorc. 
By Ind cxcell'd or Araby no mprm. 

Loft to our fields, for fo the fates ordain. 
The dear defcrtcrs fliall return again. 
Come thou, whofe thoughts as limpid fprings arc clear. 
To lead the train, fweet Modefty appear : 
Here make thy court amidft our rural fcene. 
And fhepherd-girls fliall own thee for their queen. 
With thee be Chaftity, of all afraid, 
Diftrufting all, a wife fufpicious maid ; 
But man the moft— not more the mountain doc 
Holds the fwift falcon for her deadly foe. 
Cold is her breaft, like flowers that drink the dew; ' 
A fdken veil conceals her from the view. 
No wild defires amidft thy train be known. 
But Faith, whofe heart is Bx'd on one alone: 
Defponding Meeknefs, with her down-caft eyes. 
And friendly Pity, f^ll of tender fighs ; 
And Love the laft : by thefe your hearts approve, 
Thefe arc the virtues that muft lead to love. 

Thus fung the fwain; and ancient legends fay ' 
The maids of Bagdat verified the lay : 
Dear to the plains, the Virtues came along. 
The fhepherds lov'd, and Sclim blefs'd his fong 
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ECLOGUE II. 

HASSAN; or, /yE-^ C A M E L-DRIVER. 
Scene, the Desert. 

Time, Mid-day. 

IN filent horror o'er the boundlefs wafte 
The driver HafTan with his camels paft : 
One cruife of water on his back he bore, 
And his light fcrip contained a fcanty ftore ; 
A fan of painted feathers in his hand. 
To guard his fhaded face from fcorching fand. 
The fultry fun had gafin'd the middle iky, 
And not a tree, and not an herb was nigh ; 
The beaftsy with pain, their dufty way purfue. 
Shrill roar'd the winds, and dreary was the view ! 
"With defperate forrow wild, th' affrighted man 
Thrice (igh*d, thrice ftnick his breaft, and thus began : 
** Sad was the hour, and lucklefs was the day, 
** When firft from Schiraz' walls I bent my way ! •' 
Ah ! little thought I of the blading wind, 
The thirft or pinching hunger that I find ! 
Bethink thee, Haflan, where fhall Thirft afluage^ 
When fails this cruife, his unrelenting rage ? 



^ 



Soon ftiall this fcrip its precious load f^lign ; 
Then what but tears and hunger fliall be thine ? 

Ye mute companions of my toils, that bear 
In all my griefs a more than equal (hare ! 
Here, where no fprings in murmurs break away. 
Or mofs-crown*d fountains mitigate the day. 
In vain ye hope the green delights to know. 
Which plains more bleft, or verdant vales beftow : 
Here rocks alone, and taftelefs fands are found. 
And faint and fickly winds for ever howl arpund. 
" Sad was the hour, and lucklefs was the day, 
" When firft from Schiraz' walls 1 bent my way I" 
CUrft be the gold and filver which perfuadc 
Weak men to follow far-fatiguing trade ! 
The lilly peace outlhines the iilver (lore, * 

And life is deai'er than the golden ore : 
Yet money tempts us o'er the defert browa. 
To every diftant mart and wealthy town. 
Full oft we tempt the land, and oft the fea : 
And are we only yet repay'd by thee ? 
Ah ! why was ruin fo attradive made. 
Or why fond man fo eafily betray'd ? 
Why heed we not, while mad we hafte along. 
The gentle voice, of peace, or pleafure's fong ? 
Or wherefore think the flowery mountain's fide. 
The fountain's murmurs, and the valley's pride, 
' Why think we thefe lefs pleafmg to behold, 
Than dreary deferts, if they lead to gold ? 
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** Sad was the hour, and lucklefs was the day, 
•* When firft from Schtraz* walls I bent my way T' 
O ceaie» my fears ! — all frantic as I go, 
"When thought creates unnumber'd fcenes of woe>. 
What if the lion in his rage I meet ! — 
Oft in the duft I view his printed feet : 
And fearful ! oft, when day's declining light 
Yields her pale empire to the mourner night. 
By hunger rous'd, he fcours the groaning plain. 
Gaunt wolyes and fullen tygers in his train : 
Before them death with fbrieks direds their way. 
Fills the wild yell, and leads them to their prey. 
** Sad was the hour, and lucklefs was the day, 
" When firft from Schiraz' walls I bent my way I" 
At that dead hoqr the iilent afp (hall creep. 
If aught of reft I find, upon my fleep : 
Or fome fwoln ferpent twift his fcales around. 
And wake to anguifh with a burning wound. 
Thrice happy they, the wife contented poor. 
From luft of wealth, and dread of death iecure t 
They tempt no deferts, and no ^efs they find ; 
Peace rules the day, ^diere reafbn rules the mind. 
<< Sad was the hour, and lucklefs was the day, 
<« When firft from Schiraz' walls I bent my way 1 ** 
O haplefs youth ! for ihe thy love hath won. 
The tender Zara will be moft undone ! 
Big fweird my heart, and own'd the powerful maid. 

When faft (he dropt her tears, as thus (he faid : 
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** Farewell the youth whom fighs conld not detaiot 
** Whom Zara's breaking heart implor'd in vain ! 
** Yet as thou go'ft, may every blaft arife 
<< Weak and unfelt as thefe rejedted fighs ! 
•* Safe o'er the wild, no perils may'ft thou fee, 
«« No griefs endure, nor weep, falfe youth, like me.*' 
O let me fafely to the fair return. 
Say with a kifs, fhe muft not, ihall not mourn ! 
O i let me teach my heart to lofe its fears, 
Recall'd by Wifdom's voice, and Zara's tears. 

He ikid, and caU'd on heaven to bfefs the day. 
When back to Sehira^ - walls he bent his way. 
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ECLOGUE III. 

ABRA; or, the GEORGIAN SULTANA. 
Scene, a Forest. 

TimCy the Evening, 

IN Georgia's land, where Te^is' towers are feen. 
In diftant view along the level green, 
While evening dews enrich the glittering g]ade> 
And the tall forefts call a longer (hade, 
AVhat time 'tis fweet o*er fields of rice to ftray. 
Or fcent the breathing maize at fetting day ; 
Amidil the maids of Zagen*s peaceful grove, 
Emyra fung the pleafing cares of love. 
Of Abra firft began the tender Ibrain, 
Who led her youth with flocks upon the plain : 
At mom (he came thofe willing flocks to lead« 
Where lilies rear them in the watery mead ; 
From early dawn the live-long hours fhc told, 
*Till late at filent eve fhe penn'd the fold. 
Deep in the grove, beneath the iecret fhade, 
A various wreath of odorous flowers fhe made x 
* G ay-motley 'd pinks and fweet jonquils fhc chofc* 
The violet blue that on the mofs-bank grows ; 

• That theie flowers arc found in very great abundance in 
fome of the provinces of Ferfia ; fee the modem hiflory of 
Mr/ Salmon. 
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All-Aveet to fcnfe, the flaunting rofc was there : 
The finifh'd chaplet well-adorn *d her hair. 

Great Abbas chanc'd that fated mom to ftray. 
By love conduced from the chace away ; 
Among the vocal vales he heard her fong, 
And (ought the vales and echoing groves among : 
At length he found, and woo'd ihe rural maid ; 
She knew the monarch, and with iear obcy'd. 
** Be every youth like royal Abbas mov'd, 
■" And every Georgian maid like Abra lov'dl" 
The royal lover bore her from the plain ; 
Yet ftill her crook and bleating ilock remaia : 
Oft as (he went, fhe backward turned her view. 
And bad that crook and bleating flock adieu« 
Fair happy maid ! to other fcenes remove, 
To richer fcenes of golden power and love ! 
Go leave the Ample pipe, and fhepherd's ftrain ; 
With love delight thee, and with Abbas reign. 
** Be every youth like royal Abbas mov'd, 
" And every Georgian maid like Abra lov'd !" 
Yet midft the blaze of courts fhe fix'd her lov^ . 
On the cool fountain, or the fhady grove ; 
Still with the {hepherd*s innocence her mind 
To the fweet vale, and flowery mead inclined ; 
And oft as fpring renew'd the plains with flowers, 
Br-eath'd his foft gales, and led the fragrant hours, 
With fure return fhe fought the fylvan fcene. 
The breezy mountains, and the forefls green. 

C 2 
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Her- mauds around her mov'd, a duteoQs band! 
Each bore a crook all-rural m her hand. : 
Some (imple lay, of flocks and herds they fung ; 
With joy the mountain, and the forefl: rung, 
B^ every youth like royal Abbas mov'd, 
And every Georgian maid like Abra lov*d ! 
And oft the royal lover left the care 
And thorns of (late, attendant on the fair y 
Oft to the (hades and low-roof 'd cots rctir'd. 
Or fought the vale where fird his heart was* fir 'd : 
A ruflct mantle, like a fwain, he wore. 
And thought of crowns and bufy courts no. more. 
Be every youth like royal Abbas mov'd. 
And every Georgian maid like Abra lov'd 1" 
Bleft was the life, that royal Abbas led : 
Sweet was his love> and innocent his bed. 
What if in wealth the noble maid excel ; 
The fimple fhepherd girl can love as well. 
Let thofe who rule on Perfia's je^U*d ,tbt0fx^$ 
Be fam*d for love, and gentieft love alone ; 
Or wreathe, like Abbas, full of fair renawn. 
The lovcr-s myrtle with the warrior's crown. 
O happy days ! the maids around her fay ; 
O hafte, profufe of bleffings, haile away ! 
" Be^ every youth, like royal Abbas, mov'd; 
" And every Georgian maid, like Abra, lov'd ! 
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EC t O G U E IV. 

AGffi Mui SECANDER 5 or, the FUGITrVES. 
ScENEy a Mountain in Circassia. 

Tkney Midnight. 

IN fair CircafHa, where, to love mclin'd, 
.Each, fwain was bleft, for every maid was Vir^d^; 
Atthat ftill hour, when awful aiid^ight reigus. 
And none* /hut wretches, haunt the tw^ight plains ; 
What time the moon h^d bung her lamp on high. 
And p^ in r^iance thro'.the clpudlefs- ikj ; 
Sad o'er the dews, two brother fh^herds fled. 
Where wilderiiig fear and desperate ibrrow led : 
Fail as they preil their, fl^t, behind them lay 
Wide ravag'd pkuns, and vallies dole away. 
Along the mountain's bending fides they ran, 
'Tin faint and weak Seconder thus begw : 

Se C ANDE R. 

O ftay thee, Agib, for, my feet deny. 
No longer friendly to my life, to fly. 
Friend of my heart,, O turn Jthee and furvey, 
Trace our fad flight thro* all its length of way I 
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And firft review that long extended plain. 
And yon wide groves, already paft with pain ! 
Yon ragged cliff, whofe dangerous path we tried ! 
And lad this lofcy niountain's weary fide ! 

A G I B. 

Weak as thou art, yet haplcfs muft thou know 
The toils of flight, or fome feverer woe I 
Still as I hafte, the Tartar fhouts behind. 
And fhrieks and fbrrows load the faddening wind : 

'In rage of heart, with ruin in his hand. 
He blafts our harvefts, and deforms our land. 
Yon citron grove, whence firft in fear we came. 
Droops its fair honours to the conquering flame : 
Far fly the fwains, like us in deep defpair. 
And leave to rufiian bands their fleecy care. 

Secander. 
Unhappy land, whofe blefllings tempt the fword. 
In vain, unheard, thou call'ft thy Perfian lord ! 
In vain thou court'il him, helplefs, to thme aid. 
To (hield the fhepherd and protect the maid : 
Far off, in thoughtlefs indolence reflgn'd, 

Soft dreams of love and pleafure foothe his mind : 

'Midft fair fultanas loft in idle joy, 

No wars alarm htm, and no fears annoy. 

AG IB. 

Yet thefe green hills, in fummer's fultry heat. 
Have left the monarch oft a cool retreat. 
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S'weet to tlie fight is Zabran's flowery plain. 
And once by maids and fhepherds lov'd in vain ! 
No more the virgins fhall delight to rove 
By Sargis' banks, or Irwan's (hady grove ; 
On Tarkie's mountain catch the cooling gale. 
Or breathe the fweets of Aly's flowery vale : 
Fair fcenes ! but, ah ! no more with peace pofTeft, 
"With eafe alluring, and with plenty bleil. 
No more the fliepherd's whitening tents appear. 
Nor the kind produds of a bounteous year ; 
No more the date, with fnowy bloflbms crown'd ! 
But ruin Spreads her baleful fires around. 

Secander. 
In vain Circaflia boafts her fpicy groves, . 
For ever fam'd for pure and happy loves : 
In vain ihe boafts her faireft of the fair, 
Xheir eye's blue languifli, and their golden hair ! 
Thofe eyes in tears their fruitlefs grief muft fend j 
Xhofe hairs the Tartar's cruel hand fhall rend, . 

Ag IB. 

Ye Georgian iwains that piteous learn from far 
Circaflia's ruin, and the wade of war ; 
Some weightier arms than crooks and (lafFs prepare^ 
To ftield your harveft, and defend your fair : 
The Turk and Tartar like defigns purfuc, 
Fix'd to deftroy, and ftedfaft to undo. 
Virild as his land, in native deferts bred. 
By luft incited,, or by malice led, 
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The villak Atab, as he prowls for prey* 

Oft dottrks with blood and wafting flames the ^ay ; 

Yet none fo cruel as the Tartar foe. 

To death inor 'd, and nurft in fcoies of woe* 

He imd ; when loud along the vale was heard 
A fhriller fhriek, and nearer fires appeared : 
Th'afirighted fhepherds thro' the dews of night> 
Wide o'er the moon-light hilk renewed their flight* 
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ODE TO PITY. 

« 

OThoUy the friend of man affign'd. 
With balmy hands his wounds to bind, 
And charm his. frantic woe : 
When firft Didrefs, with dagger keen. 
Broke forth to wafte his dcftin'd fcene. 
His wild unfated foe I 

By Pella's Bard, a magic name, 

By all the griefs his thought could frame. 

Receive my humble rite : ' 

Long, Pity, let the nations view 
Thy fky-wom robes of tendered blue. 

And eyes of dewy light ! 

But wherefore need I wander wide 
To old IlifTus* diftant fide, 

Deferted flreami and mute ? 
Wild Anmf too has heard thy drains. 
And £cho, 'mtdft thy native plains. 

Been footh'd by Pity's lute. 

There firft the wren thy myrtles fted 
On gentleft Otway's infant head, 

t A river in Suflex. 






To him thy cell was Ihewn ; 
And while he fung the female heart. 
With youth's foft notes tmfpoird by art* 

Thy turtles mix'd their own. 

Come, Pity, come, by fancy's aid, 
£y'n now my thoughts, relenting maid^ 

Thy temple's pride deiign : 
Its fouthern fite, its truth compleat 
Shall raife a wild enthufiad heat. 

In all who view the ihrine. 

There Pidlure's toil fhall well relate,. 
How chance, or hard involving fats 

O'er mortal blifs prevail : 
The buikin'd Mufe fhall near her fland^ 
And fighing promp|: her tender hand> 

With each diiadrous tale. 

There let me oft, retir'd by day. 
In drean^ of paflion melt away, 

Allow'd with thee to dwell : 
There wafte the mournful lamp of night, 
Till, Virgin, thou again delight ^ 

To hear a Britifli Ihell ! 
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ODE TO FEAR. 

THOU, to vrhoga the world unfaiown 
With all its fhadowy fliapes is (hewn ; 
AVho feefi appall'd th' unreal fcene» 
While Fancy lifts the reil between : 

Ah Fear! ah frantic Fear ! 

I fee, i fee thee near. 
f know' thrf burned ftep, thj liag;gilrd ey« I 
Like thee I ftart, Hke thee <^fovder'd fif ; 
For, lo what tatmSten ia thy train a^^ear 1 
Danger, whofe limbs of giaac mold 
IVhat mortal eye can fix*d behold ? 
"Who ftalks his round, an hideous form. 
Howling amidft the midnight florm. 
Or throws him on the ridgy fteep 
Of fbme looie jianging rock to fieep : 
And with him thoufand phantoms join'd» 
Who prompt to deeds accurs*d the mind i 
And tholct the fiends, who near allied, 
O'er Nature's wounds, and wrecks prefide ; 
While Vengeance, in the lurid air. 
Lifts her red arm, ezpos'd and bare : 
On whom that ravening Brood of fate. 
Who lap the blood of Sorrow, wait : 
Who, Fear, this ghaftly train can fee. 
And look not madly wild, like thee ? 
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EPO DE. * 

in earlieft Greece, to thee, with partial choice, 
' The grief-fuU Mufe addrcfs*d her infant tongue : 
The maids and matrons, on her awful voice 
Silent and pale in wild amufement hung. 

Yet he, the Bard • who firft invok'd thy name, 
'Difdain*d in Marathon its power to fed : ▼ 

For not alone he nurs'd the poet*s flame, 
But reach'd from Virtue's hand the patriot's fteel. 

But who b he, whom later garlands grace, 
Who left a-while o'er Hybla's dews to rove. 

With trembling eyes thy dreary fteps to trace. 
Where thou and Furies ihar'd the baleful grove ? 

Wrapt in thy cloudy veil th'inceftuous Queen f 
Sigh'd the fad call her fon and hufband heard. 

When once alone it broke the filent fcene. 

And. he the wretch of Thebes no more appeared. 

O Fear ! I know thee by thy throbbing heart. 

Thy withering power infpir'd each mournful line^ 

Tho' gentle Pity claim her mingled part. 
Yet all the thunders of the fcene are thine ! 

Antistrophe. 
Thou who fuch weary lengths has pad, 
Where wilt thou reft, mad Nymph, at laft l 

• ^fchylus. f JocaiU. 
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Say, wilt thou fhroud in haunted cell, 

Where gloomy Rape and Murder dwell ? 

Or in fome hollow'd feat, 

*Gainft which the big waves beat, 

Hear drowning feamens cries in tempefts brought I 

bark power, withihuddering meek fubmitted thought. 

Be mine, to read the vifions old, 

Which thy awakcnmg bards have told; 

And, left thou meet my blafted view, 

Hold each ftrange tale devoutly true ; 

Ne'er be I found, by thee o'er-aw'd. 

In that thrice hallow'd eve abroad. 

When ghofts, as cottage-maids believe, 

Their pebbled beds permitted leave. 

And goblins haunt from fire, or fen. 

Or mine, of flood, the walks of men ! 

O thou whofc fpirit moft poiTeft 
The facred feat of Shakefpear's breaft ! 
By all that from thy prophet broke, 
In thy divine emotions fpoke ! 
Hither ^gain thy fury deal, 
Teach me but once like him to feel : 
His cyprefs wreath my meed decree. 
And I, O Fear ! will dwell with thee I 
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ODE TO SIMPLICITr. 

I 

OT H O U by Nature Uught, 
To breathe hfer genuine thought. 
In numbers warmly pure, and fweetiy ftrong s 
Who firft on mountains wiid» 
In Fancy, lovelieft child. 
Thy babe, and Pleafure's, nurs'd the powers of totkg i 

Thou, who with hemout heart 

Difdain'ft the wealth of art. 
And gauds, and pageant weeds, and trailing pall: 

But corned a decent maid. 

In Attic robe array'd, 
O chafle, unboaftful nymph, to thee I call ! 

By all the honney'd ftore 

On Hybla's thymy fhore, 
By all her bloon^s, and mingled murmurs dear. 

By her, whofe love-lorn woe, 

In evening mufings flow, 
Sooth'd fweetiy fad file^bra's poet's ear: 

By old Cephifus deep, 
\yho ijpread his wavy (weep 
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In warbled vnobiemp round thy green retreat^ 

On whofe enamel'd ude. 

When holy Freedom died. 
No equal haunt allured thy future feet. 

O fifter meek of Truth, 

To my admiring youth. 
Thy fbber aids and native charms infufe ! 

The flowers that fweeteft breathe, 
Tho* beauty cull'd the wreath. 
Still sdk thy hand, to range their crder'd hues* 

While Rome could none efteem, 

Bu^ virtue's patriot theme. 
You lov'd her hills, and led her laureat band : 

But flaid.to iing alone 
' To one diftinguifh'd throne. 
And tum'd thy face, and fled her altered land. 

No more, in hall or bower, 
- The paflions own thy power, 
l^ye, only love her forcelefs numbers mean : 

For thou haft left her fhrine. 

Nor olive more, nor vine, 
Sliall gain thy feet to blifs the fertile fcene. 

4 

Tho*tafte, tho' genius blefs 
To fome divine ezceis, 

E 
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FainU the ccid worJc till thou infpirc the whole;. 

What each, what all fupply. 

May court, may charm our eye, 
Thou, only thou can'ft raife the meeting foul I 

Of thefe let others aik, 

To aid fome mighty talk, 
I only feek te find thy temperate vale : 

Where oft my reed might (bund 

To maids and (hepherds round, 
And all thy fons, O Nature I learn my tale^ 
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ODE ON THE POETICAL CHARACTER, 

AS once, if not with light regard^ 
I read aright that gifted Bard, 
(Him whofe fchool above the reft 
His loveliefl Elfin queen has bleft) 
One, only one, unrival'd fair •, 
Might hope the magic girdle wear. 
At folemn tumey hung on hig|iy 
The wiih of each lovc-daitii>g eye ; 

LiO I to each other nymph in turn applied* 
As if, in air unfeen, fome hovering hand. 

Some chafte and angel-friend to virgin-fame, 

lVi(h whifper'd fpell had burfl the ftarting b^d. 

It left unbleft her loath'd difhonour'd fide ; 
Happier hopelefs fair, if never 
Her baffled hand with vain endeavour 

Had touch'd that fatal zone to her denied ! 

Young Fancy thus, to me divined name, 

To whom, prepared and bath*d in heaven. 
The ceft of ampleft power is given, 
To few the god-like gift affigns. 
To gird their bleft prophetic loins. 

And gaze her viiions wild, and feel unmix*d her flame. 

* FlofimcL See %>enrer Leg. 4th. 
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The band, as fairy legends faj. 

Was wove on that creating day. 

When he, who call*d with thought to birth 

Y<m tented fky, this laughing earth, 

And dreft with fprings, and forefts taU, 

And pour'd the main engirting all. 

Long by the lov'd Enthufiaft woo'd, 

Himfclf in fome diviner mood. 

Retiring, fat with her alone^ 

And plac'd her on his faphire throne. 

The whiles, the vaufted fhrine around. 

Seraphic wires were heard to found. 

Now fublimeft triumph fwelling. 

Now on love and mercy dwelling ; 

And fhe, from out the veiling cloud, 

Breath'd her magic arts aloud : 

And thou, thou ridh-hair*d youth of morny 

And all thy iubje<Sl life w^ bom ! 

The dangerous paflions kept aloof. 

Far from the fainted growing woof: 

But near it fate ecftatic Wonder, 

Liftening the deep applauded thunder c 

And Truth, in fimny veft array*d, 

By whofe the Tarfel's eyes were made; 

All the (hadowy tribes of Mind, 

In braided dauce their murmurs join'd. 

And all the bright uncounted PowVs, 

Who feed on heaven's ambiofial flowers. 
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Where is the Bard, whofe fonl can now 
Its high prefuming hopes avow ? 
'Where he who thinks, with rapture hlind. 
This hallow'd work for him defign'd ? 

High on fome diff, to heav'n up-pil'd. 
Of rude acceis. of profpe<Sl wild. 
Where, tangled round the jealous fleep. 
Strange ihades o'erbrow the Tallies deep. 
And holy Genii guard the rock, 
Its glooms embrown, its i|xrings unlock. 
While on its rich ambitious head. 
An Eden, like its own, lies ipread. 
I view that oak, the fismcied glades among, 
By which, as Milton lay, his evening ear. 
From many a cloud that drop'd ethereal dew^ 
Nigh ipher'd in heaven its native drains could h^ • 
On which that antient trump he reach'd wa$ hung ; 
Thither oft his glory greeting, 
From Waller's myrtle (hades retreating. 
With many a vow fronir Hope's afpiring tongue. 
My trembling feet his guiding fteps purfue ; 
In vain — Such blifs to one alone. 
Of all the fons of foul was known. 
And Heaven, and Fancy, kindi-ed powers. 
Have now o'erturn'd th' infpiring bowers, 
Oifcurtain'd clofe fuch fcene from every future yiew 
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ODE, 

Written in the Year, MDCCXLVI, 

HOW flcep the brave, who fink to reft. 
By all their country's wiflics blcft I 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold. 
Returns to deck her hallow'd mold, 
She there fliall drefs a fweeter fod. 
Than Fancy's &et have ever trod. 

By Fairy hands their kneel is rung, 
By fi^nns unfeen their dirge is fiing ; 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim grey. 
To blefs die turf that wraps their clay. 
And Freedom fiiall a-while repair. 
To dwell a weepmg hermit there ! 
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ODE TO MERCY. 

Strophe. 

OT H O U, who fit'ft a fmiling bride 
By Valour's arm'd and awful (ide» 
Gendeft of fkj-bom forms, and beft ador'd : 
IVho oft with fongs» divme to hear, 
"Win^ft from his fatal grafp the fpear, 
Axkd hid'ft in wreaths of flowers his bloodkis fword! 
Thou whoy amidft the deathful field. 
By godlike chiefs al<me beheld, 
oft with thy bofom bare art found. 
Pleading for him the youth who fmks to ground : 
See, Mercy, fee, with pure and loaded hands. 
Before thy fhrine my country's genius ftands. 
And decks thy altar flill, tho' pierc*d with many a 
wound! 

Amtistrophe. 
When he whom even our joys provoke. 
The Fiend of Nature jom'd his yoke. 
And rufh'din wrath to make our ifle his prey^ 
Thy form, from out thy fweet abode, 
O'ertook him on his blafted road. 
And flop'd his wheels, and look'd his rage away» 
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I iee recoil his fable fteeds, 

That bore him fwift to favage deeds, 
Thy tender melting eyes they own ; 
O Maid» for all thy love to Britain fhowa» 

Where Juftice bars her iron tower» 

To thee we build a rofeate bower, 
Thou» thou (Halt rule our queen, and ihare cmr 
monarch's throne ! 
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ODE TO LIBERTY. 
Strophe. 

TT7 H O fhall awake the Spartan fife» 
^^ And call in folemn founds to life, 
The youths, whofe locks divinely ipreading. 

Like vernal hyacinths in fullen hue. 
At once the breath of Hear and virtue fliedding. 

Applauding Freedom lov'd of old to view ? 
What new Alcaeus, fancy-bleft, 
Shall fing the fword, in myrtles dreft, . 

At Wifdom*s ihrine, a-whiles it flame concealing^ 
(What place (b. fit to feal a deed renown'd ?} 

Till (he her brigbteft light'niags round reveali&g» 
It leap'd in glory forth, and dealt her prompted 
O Goddsfs ! in that feeling hour, [wound- 

When moft its founds would court thy ears» 
Let not my fhell's mifguided power. 

E'er draw thy fad, thy mindful teai^s. 
No, Freedom, ao^ I will not tell, 
How Rome, before thy weepbg face, 
With heavieft found, a giant-fkatuc, ieli^ 
Puih'd by a wild and artlefs race, 
[ From oS its wide ambitious bafe^ 

F 
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when Time his northern fons of.fpoil awoke. 
And all the blended work of ftrcngth and grace. 
With many a rude repeated ftroke, 
And many a' barbarous yell, to thoufand fragments 

Kpode» . [broke* 

2. 
Yet cv'n, where'er the Icaft appeared, 
Th' admiring world thy hand revered ; 
Still, 'midft the fcattcr'd ftatcs around, 
Some remnants of her ftrength were found; 
' They faw, by what efcap'd the ftorm, 
How wond'rous rofe her perfe<5t form ; 
How in the great, the labour'd whole. 
Each mighty mailer pour'd his foul ! 
For funny Florence, feat of art. 
Beneath her vines preferv'd a part. 
Till they, whom fcience lov'd to name, 
(O who could fear it ?) quenched her fiame. 
And !o, an humbler relidt laid 
In jealous Pifa's olive (hade ! 
See fmall Marino joins the theme, 
Tho' leaft, not laft in thy efteem. 
. Strike, louder (bike th* ennobling ftringv. 
To thofe, whofe merchant fons were kings; 
To him, who deck*d with pearly pride. 
In Adria wed4 hts green-hair'd bride: 
Hail port of glory, wealth and pleafure ! 
Ne'er let me change this Lydian meafure : 
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Nor c*cr her ft>rm€r pride relate, 
To fad Liguria's bleeding ftate. * 

Ah no ! mdre pleas 'd thy haunts I feek. 
On wifd Helretia's mountains bleaTc : 
(Where, vhen the favour'd of thy choice. 
The daring archer heard thy voice ; 
Forth from his eyrie rous'd in dread, 
The ravening Eagle northward fled.) 
Or dwell in willow'd meads more near. 
With thofe * to whom thy ftorlc is dear t . 
Thoie vfhom the rod of Alva bhiisM, 
Whofe t:rown a Britifh queen refused ! 
The magic works, thou feel'd the drains. 
One holier name alone remains ; 
The perfe^ fpell ftiall then avail. 
Hail Nymph, ador'd by Britain, hail J 

A NT 1ST ROPH'E.. . 

Beyond the meafure vaft of thought, 

The works, the wizzard Time has wrought ! 



• The Dutch, amongft whom there are very feverc penal; 
tics for thofe who arc convidkcd of killing this bird. They 
ore kept tame in ahnoft all their towns, and particularly at 
the Hague, of the arms of which they make a part. The com- 
mon people of Holland are faid to entertain a fuperflitidus 
fentiment, that if the whole Q)ecies of them fliould become | 

cxtiadt, they (kould lofe their liberties. i 

Fa 
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The Gaul, 'tis helj of antique ftory, 
Saw Briuui linlc'd to his noy adverle firandf , 

No fea between, nor cliff fublime and ho^trjr. 
He pafs'd with unwet feet thro' all our land. 
To the blown Baltic then, they fay. 
The wild waves found another way. 
Where Orcas howls, his wolfifh nlbuntains rounduig I 

Till all the banded weft at once 'gan rife, 
A wide wild ftorm even Nature's felf confoundi-ng, 
With'ring hef giant fons with ftrangc uncouth 
This ptllai''d earth fo firm and wide, [furprife. 

By winds and inward l.ibours torn. 
In thuaders dread was pu(h'd a£de, 

And down the ihouldering billows born. 
And fee, like gems, her laughing train. 

The little iflcs on every fide. 
Mod", once bid from tbofe who fearch the maiD, 
Where thouland £lfin Ihapes abide. 



t Thit trididiini- u. nttvuioned .by leverU of our old hifto- 
liaiu. Some naliualift) too have CDdeavoured to fuppoit the 
probability of the fail, by arguments drawn from the corre- 
l^ndeat difpolitiOD of [he two oppofiCc coalis. 1 don't le- 
nember th^t any poetical ufe lias been hitherto made o> it. 

• There is » tcadilion in the ifle of Man, that a racr^r.iid, 
beeoming enamoured of a young man of evttaotdioary beau- 
ty, toote an opportunity of meeting him one day as he walk- 
ed on the flioie, and opened bcr palTion to him, but vrai rc- 
cetTed irith a coldoefs, occallDned by bis honor and Cusftizc 
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And ^Vlght who checks the wcft'ring tide. 
For thee confenting heaven has each heftow'dy 

A &ir attendant on her fovereign pride : 
To thee this bleft divorce fhe ow'd, 

For thou hail made her vales thj lov*dy thy laft abode ] 

Second Epodb. 
Then too, 'tis laid, an hoary pile, 
'Midft the green navel of our ifle. 
Thy fkrine in fpme religious wood, 
foul-enforcing Goddefs, ftood ! 
There oft the painted native's feet 
Were wont thy form celeftial meet : 
Tho' now with hopelefs toil we trace 
Time's backward rolls, to find its place ; 
Whether the fiery-trefled Dane, ' 

Or Roman's felf o'ertum'd the fane. 
Or m what heaven-left age it fell, 
'Twere hard for modem fong to tell. 
Yet ftill, if truth thole beams inAife, 
Which guide at once, and charm the Muie« . 

at her appearance. This hotnever was fo mifbonftnied by die 

fea-lady, that in revenge for his treatment Of her, ihe piiniib- 
<d the whole ifland, by covering it with a mill, Co that all 
^ho attempted to carry on any commerce with it, either never 
vrivcd at it, but wandered up and down the fca, or were 
OD a iudden wrecked upon its cKfi. 



Beyond yon braided clouds that lie, 
Pavmg the light -cmbroider'd iky : 
Amidll the bright pavilion'd plains, 
The beauteous Model ftill remains, 
Therchappier than id tflands bicft, 
Or bowers by Spring or Hebe dreft. 
The chieft who fill our Albion's ftmy. 
In warlike weeds, retir'd in glory. 
Hear their conforted Druids fing 
Their triumphs to th' immortal ftring. 

How may the poet now unfold, 
What never tongue nor nnmbers told ? 
How learn delighted, and amaz'd, 
"What bands uaknown that fabric rais'dj 
Even now, before his favour'd eyes, 
In Gothic pride it fecms to rife ! 
- Yet Grecia'8 graceful orders join, 
Majeftic thro' the ouz'd defign ; 
The fecret builder knew to chufe. 
Each fpbere-found gem of richeft hues : 
Whate'er heaven's purer mold contains. 
When nearer funs emblaze its veins ; 
There on the walls the Patriot's fight 
May ever hang with frefh delight. 
And, grav'd with fomc prophetic rage. 
Read AlUon's fiime thro' every age. 
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Ye forms divine, ye laureat band. 
That near her inmoft altar ftand ! • 
Now ibothe her, to her blifsful train 
Blithe Concord's focial form' to gain : 
Concord, whofe myrtle wand can deep 
Even Anger's blood -(hot eyes in fleep : 
Before whofe breathing bofom's bahn. 
Rage drops his fteel, and ftorms grow calm; 
Her let our fires and matrons hoar 
Welcome to Briton's ravag'd (horc. 
Our youths, enamour'd of the &ir. 
Play with the tangles of her hair. 
Till, in one loud applauding found» 
The nations fhout to her around, 
how fupremely art thou bleft» 
Thoui Lady, thou (halt rule the weft I 
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ODE, 

To a Lady^ on the Death of Cobnel Ch a r l e s 
Ross mthe A6lion at Fontenoy^ 

Written May, M D C C X L V. 

WHILE, loft to all his former mirth,. 
Britamiia's genius bends to earth. 
And mourns the fatal day : 
While ftain'd with blood he flriyes to tear 
Unieemly from his fea-green hair 
The wreaths of chearful May : 

The thoughts which mufmg pity pays^ 
And fond remembrance loves to raife». 

Your faithful hours attend : 
Still Fancy, to herfelf unkind. 
Awakes to grief the fbften'd mmd. 

And points the bleeding friend. 

By rapid Scheld's defcending wave 
His country's rows fhall blefs the graye>. 

Where'er the youth is laid : 
That facred fpot the village hind 
l^th every fweeteft turf fhall bind,. 

And Peace proted the fliade. 
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O'er him» whofe doom ihj virtues grieVe, 
Aerial forms (hall fit at ere. 

And bend the penfive head ! 
And, fall'n to fave his injur'd land. 
Imperial Honour's awful hand 
. Shall point his lonely bed I 

The warlike dead of every age, 
^Who fill the fair recording page. 

Shall leave their fainted reft ; 
And half-reclining on his fpear, 
£ach wondering chief by turns appear. 

To hail the blooming gueft. 

Old Edward's fons, unknown to yield. 
Shall croud from Crefly's laurell'd field. 

And gaze' with fix'd delight: 
Agam for Britain's wrongs they feel. 
Again they fnatch the gleamy fteel. 

And wifh th' avenging fight. 

But lo where, funk in deep defpalr. 
Her garments torn, her bofom bare. 

Impatient Freedom lies ! 
Her matted treiTes madly fpread. 
To every fod, which wraps the dead> 

She turns her joylefs eyes. 

Ne'er (hall flie leave that lowly ground. 
Till notes of triumph burfting roimd 

G 
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Proclaim her reign reftor'd r 
Till William feek the fad retreat, 
Andy bleeding at her facr^ed feet, 

Prefent the fated fword. 

if, weak to foothe fo fofc an heart, 
Thefe pi£^ur'd glories nought imparts . 

To dry thy conftant tear : 
If yet, in Sorrow's diftant eye, 
Exposed and pale thou feeft him lie. 

Wild war infolting near : 

Where'er from time thou court'ft relief> 
The Mufe (hall (till, with focial grief. 

Her gentleft promife keep : 
Even humble Harting's cottag'd vale 
Shall learn the fad repeating tale, 

And bid her ihepherds weep. 
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ODE TO EVENING. 



IF augLt of oaten ftop, or paftoral fong, 
May hope, chafte Eve, to foothe thy modcft car> 
Like thy own folemn fprings, 
Thy fprings and dying ggJcs, 

O Nymph referv'd, while now the bright-hair'd fun 
Sits on yon weHern tent, whofe cloudy ikirts. 

With brede ethereal wove, 

O'erhang his wavy bed : 

Now air is hufhM, fave where the weak-ey'd bat. 
With fhort flirill fliriek flits by on leathern wing, 

Or where the beetle winds 

His finall but fallen horn. 

As oft he rifes *midft the twilight path, 
Againft the pilgrim bom in heedlefs hum : 

Now teach me. Maid composed. 

To breathe fome foften'd ftrain,. 

Whofc numbers ftealing thro' thy dark'ning vale. 
May not unfeemly with its ftilbefs fuit. 

As mufing flow, I hail 

Thy genial lov'd return I * 

G2 
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For when thy folding-ftar arifing {hows 
His paly circlet, as his warning lamp 

The fragrant Hours, and Elves 

Who flept in buds the day. 

And many a Nymph who wreath* her brows witk 

. fcdge, 
And fheds the frefliening dew, and lovclJci* ftill. 

The penlive Plcafures fweet 

Prepare thy fhadowy car. 

Then let me rove fome wild and heathy fcene. 
Or find fbme ruin 'midft its dreary dells, 

Whofe walls more awful nod 

By thy religious gleams. 

Or if chill-bluftring winds, or driving rain. 
Prevent thy willing feet, be mine the hut. 

That from the mountain's fide. 

Views wilds, and fwelling floods. 

And hamlets brown, and dim-difcover*d fpires. 
And hears their fimple bell, and marks o'er all 

Thy dewy fingers draw 

The gradual dufky veil. 

While Spring fhall pour- his fhowers, as oft he wont. 
And bathe thy breathing, tre/Tes, meekeft Eve ! 

While Summer loves to fport 

Beneath thy lingering light : 
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While fallow Autumn fills thy lap with leaTCS, 
Or Winter, yelling thro' the troublous air, 

AffHghts thy fhriaking train. 

And rudely rends thy robes : 

So long regardful of thy quiet rule. 

Shall Fancy, Friendfhip, Science, fmiling Peace, 

Thy gentled influence own, 

And love thy favourite name ! 
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ODE TO PEACE 

OT H O U, who bad*ft thy turtles bear 
Swift from his grafp thy golden hair» 
And fbught'ft thy native ikies : 
When War, by vultures drawn from far, . 
To Britain bent his iron car. 
And bad his ftorms arife ! 

Tir'd of his rude tyrannic fway, 
Our youth fhall fix fome feilive day. 

His fuUen ihrines to bum : 
But thou, who hear'ft the turning fpheres, 
What founds may charm thy partial ears. 

And gain thy bleft return ! 

O Peace, thy injur'd robes up-bind ! 
O rife, and leave not one behind 

Of all thy beamy train : 
The Britifli lion, Goddefs fweet, 
Lies ftretch'd on earth to kifs thy feet, 

And own thy holier reign. 

Let others court thy tranlient imile, 
But come to grace thy weftem ifle, 

By warlike Honour led I 
An4» while >iround her ports rejoice, 
While all her fons adore thy choice; 

With him for ever wed I 
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THE MANNERS. AN ODE. 

FAREWELL, for clearer ken defign'd; 
The dtm-difcover'd tracts of mind : 
Tmtlis which, firom adUon's path retired. 
My filent fearch in vain requir*d ! 
No more my fail that deep explores. 
No more I fearch thofe magic fhores» 
What regions part the world of foul,' 
Or whence thy ftreams, Opinion, roll : 
If e'er I round fuch Fairy field. 
Some power impart the ipear and fhield, 
At which the wizzard Paffions fly. 
By which the ^ant Follies die f 

Farewell the porch, whofe roof is ieen, 
Arch'd with th' enlivening olive's green t 
Where Science, prank'd in tifliied veftf 
By Reafon, Pride, and Fancy dreft. 
Gomes like a bride, fo trim array'd, 
To wed with Doubt in Plato's (hade ! 

Youth of the quick uncheated fight. 
Thy walks, Obfervance, more invite I 
thou, who lov'ft that ampler range. 
Where life's wide profpcds round thee change. 
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And, with her mingled fons allied^ 

Throw'ft the prattling page alide : 

To mc in convcrfe fwcet impart» 

To read in man the native hearty 

To leam» where Science fure is founds 

From Nature as (lie lives around : ' 

And gazing oft her mirror true. 

By turns each fliifting image view ! 

Till meddling Art's officious lore, 

Reverfe the leffons taught before. 

Alluring from a fairer rule. 

To dream in her enchanted ichool ; 

Thou, heaven, whate*er of great we boaft. 

Haft bleft this focial fcience moft. 

Retiring hence to thoughtful cell. 
As Fancy breathes her potent fpeU, , 
Not vain fhe finds the charmful tafk,. 
In pageant quaint, in nxtdey nmik,' 
Behold, befbre her mnfiag eyes. 
The countlels Manners round her riie; 
While ever varying as they paft. 
To fome Contempt applies her glafs: 
With thefe the white-robM Mai^s combine,. 
And thoie the laughmg Satyrs join ! 
But who is he whom now fhe views. 
In robe of wild contending hues ? 
Thou by the pafiions nnrs'd ; I greet 
The comic fock that binds thy feet ! 
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O Humour, thou whofe name is known» 

To Britain's favour'd ifle alone': 

Me too amidil thy band admit. 

There where the young-eyed healthful Wit, 

(Whofe jewels in his crifped hair 

Are placed each other's beams to fhare. 

Whom no delights from thee divide) 

In laughter loos'd attends thy fide ! 

By old Miletus • who fo long 
Has ceas*d his love-inwoven fong : 
By all you taught the Tufcan maids. 
In chang'd Italians modern fliades: 
By himf , whofe Knight's diftinguifh'd name 
Reiin'd a nation's luft of fame ; 
Whofe tales even now, with echoes fweet, 
Caftilia's Moorilh hills repeat : 
Or him J, whom Seine's blue nymphs deplore, 
In watchet weeds on Gallia's fliore. 
Who drew the fad Sicilian maid. 
By virtues in her fire betray 'd : 

O Nature boon, from whom proceed 
Each' forceful thought, each prompted deed ; 



♦ Alluding to die Milefian tales, fomc of the carlicft ro- 
mances. 

f Cervantes. ! 

I Monfier Lc Sage, author of the incomparable adventures j 

of Gil Blai de Santillane, who died in Paris in the year X745- • 

H 
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If bat from tihec I liape to &d. 
On ajl my bean imprint thy fral ! 
Let fome retreating Cjouc find 
Tbole ott-tum'd fitrolls I kare behind. 
The Sports and I this honr agree^ 
To rove thy fcene-full world with tfaec ! 
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THE PASSION S, 

I An Ode for Music. 

WHEN Mui^c, heavenly maidy was youngt 
While yet in early Greece fhe fung, 
The Paflions oft, to hear her fhell, 
Throng'd around her magic cell. 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
Pofleft beyond the Mufe*s painting ; i 

By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Difturb'd, delighted, raised, refin'd. 
Till once, 'tis faid, when all were fir'd, 
Fill'd with fury, rapt, infpir*d. 
From the fujjporting myrtles round 
They ihatch'd her inftrumcnts of found. 
And as they oft had heard apart 
Sweet leiTons of her forceful art. 
Each, for oaadnefs rul'd the hour, 
Would prove his own expreffive power. 

Firft Fear his hand, its fkill to try. 

Amid the chords be wilder 'd laid. 
And back recoil'd he knew not ^vhy, 

£ven^ at the fouod himfdf had made. 

H 2 
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Next Anger rufliM, his eyes on fire, 

In light *nings own*d his fecret flings, " 
In one rude clafh he ftruck the lyre, 

And fwept with hurried hand the firings. 

« 
With woeful meafures wan Defpair 

Low fuUen founds his grief beguil'd, 

A folemn, ftrange, and mingled air, 

'Twas fad by fits, by ftarts 'twas wild. 

But thou, O Hope, with eyes fo fair, 
"What was thy delighted meafure ? 
Still it whifper'd promis*d pleafure. 

And bad the lovely fcenes at diflance hail ! 
Still would her touch the fcene prolong, 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale. 
She call'd an Echo flill thro' all the fong ; 
And where her fweetefl theme fhe ehofe, 
A foft refponfive voice was heard at every clofe, 
And Hope enchanted fmil'd, and wav'd her golden 
And longer had fhe fung, — but, with a frown, (hair. 

Revenge impatient rofe. 
He' threw his blood flain'd fword in thunder down. 
And, with a withering look. 
The war-denouncing trumpet took. 
And blew a blaft fo loud and dread. 
Were ne'er prophetic founds fo full df woe. 
And ever and anon he beat 
The doubimg drum with furious heat : 
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And tho* ibmetimes, each dreary paufe between, 
Dejefled Pity at his fide. 
Her Ibul-fiibdiiing voice applied. 
Yet ftill he kept his wild unalter'd mien, 
"While each ftrainM ball of fight fcem'd burftiqg from 

his head. 
Thy numbers, Jealoufy, to nought ,^ere fix'd. 

Sad proof of thy diftrefsfiil (late, 
Of differing themes the veering fong was mix'd, 
- And now it courted Love, now raving called on Hate, 

"VS^ith eyes up-rais'd, as one infpir'd. 

Pale Melancholy fat retir'd. 

And from her wild fequefter'd feat. 

In notes by diftance made more fweet, 

Pour'd thro' the mellow Horn her penfive foul : 

And dafhing foft from rocks around, , 

Babbling runnels join'd the found ; 
Thro' glades and glooms the mingled meafiire ftole. 

Or o'er fame haunted ftreams with fond delay. 
Round an holy calm diffufibg, 
Love of peace, and lonely mufing. 

In hoUow murmurs died away. 

But O, how alter'd was its fprightlier tone ! 

"When Chearfulnefs, a nymph of healthieft hue. 
Her bow acrofs her fhoulder flung, 
Her.bufis:ins gemm'd with morning dew. 

Blew an infpiring air, that dale and thicket rung. 
The hunter's call to Faun and Dryad known 5 
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The oak-crcrwn'd Sifters, and their chaftc-cyed 
Satyrs and fylvan boys ^^ere fcen, (queen, 

Peeping from forth their alleys green ; 

Brown Exercife rejoic'd to hear. 

And Sport leapt up and feiz'd his beechen fpear. 

Laft came Joy*s ecftattc trial. 

He with viny crown advancing, 

Firft to the lively pipe his hand addreft, 

But foon he faw the briik awakening violj 

Whole fweet entrancing voice he lov'd the bcft. 
They would have thought, who heard the ftraln> 
They faw in Tempe's Vale her native maids, 
Amidft the feftal founding (hades. 

To fome unwearied minftrel dancing. 

While, as his flying fingers kifs^d the firings, 
Love fram'd with Mirth, a gay fantafiic round, 
Loofe were her traces feen, her 20ne unbouild, 
And he, amidft his frolic play. 

As if he would the charming air repay. 

Shook thoufand odours from his dewy wings. 

O Mufic ! fphere-defcendcd maid, 
Friend of pleafure, wifdom's aid. 
Why, Goddefs, why to us denied ? 
Lay'ft thou thy antient lyre afide ? 
As in that lov*d Athenian bower. 
You leam'd an all commanding power. 
Thy' mimic foul, O nymph endear'd ! 
Can well recall what then it heard. 
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Where is thy native fimple hearty 

Devote to virtue, fancy, art? 

Arife, as in that elder time, 

Wann, energic, chafte, fublime! 

Thy wonders, in that god-like age. 

Fill thy recording Sifter's page — 
'Tis faid, and I believe the tale. 

Thy humbleft reed could more prevail. 
Had more of ftrength, diviner rage. 
Than all which charms this laggard age, 
Even all at once together found 
CsEcilia's mingled world of found — 
bid our vain,endeavours ceafe. 
Revive the juft defigns of Greece, 
Return in all thy fimplc ftate ! 
Confirm the tales her fons relate ! 
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AN E P I S T L.E 

Addrejfed to Sir Thomas Hanmer, on his Edition 
tf Shakespear's Works. 

WHILE bom to bring the Mufe's happier days, 
h patriot*^ hand protects a poet's lays. 
While nurs'd by you (he fees her myrtles bloom » 
Green and unwither'd o'er his honour*d tomb ! 
Ezcufe her doubts, if yet fbe fears to tell 
What fecret tranfports in her bofbm fwell : 
"With confcious awe.fhe hears the critic's fame. 
And bluihing hides Her wreath at Shakefpear's naoie. 
Hard was the lot thofe injur'd ftrains endur'd. 
Unknown by fcience, and by years obfcur'd : 
Fair Fancy wept ; and echoing fighs confefs'd 
A fixt defpair in every tuneful breaft. 
Not with more grief th' afflided fwains appear. 
When wintry winds deform the plenteous year ; 
When lingering frofts the ruin'd feats invade 
Where Peace reforted, and the Graces play'd. 

Each rifmg art by juft gradation moves. 
Toil builds on toil, and age on age improves : 
The Mufe alone unequal dealt her rage, 
And grac'd with nobleft pomp her earlieft fUge. 
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Prefcrv'd thro' tiAie, the fpeaking fcenes impart 
Each changeful vnSk of Phaedra's tortur'd heart : 
Orpainl; the curfe, that mark'd the * Theban*s reigOf 
A bed inceduousy and a father flain. 
"With kind concern our pitying eyes o*erflow. 
Trace the fad tale^ and one another's woe* 

To Rome remov'd, with wit fecure to pleafe» 
The comic fifters kept their native eafe. 
With jealous fear declining Greece beheld 
Her own Menander's art almoft excelPd ! 
But every Mule eflay'd to raife in vain 
Some labour'd rival of her tragic ftrain ; 
liyflus* laurels, tho* transferred with toil, 
Droop'd their fairleaves, nor knew th' unfriendly fbil# 

As arts expir*d, refiftlcfs Dulnefs rofe ; 
Goths, priefts, or Vandals,-^all were Learning's foes. 
Till \ Julius firft recalPd each exil'd maid, 
And Cofmo own'd them in th' Etrurian Ihade : 
Then deeply fkill'd in love's engaging jtheme. 
The foft Provencial pafs'd to Arno's ftream: 
With graceful eafe the wanton lyre he ftrung. 
Sweet flow'd the lays — hut love was all he fung. 
The gay defcription could not fail to move ; 
For, led by nature, all are friends to love, 

• The Oedipus of Sophocles. 

f Julius II. the immediate predeceflbr of Leo X- 

X 



But heaven, ftill yaricms in Us works, decreed 
The perfect boaft of time lliOttld laft fucceed. 
The beauteous union muft appear at lengthy 
Of Tufcan fancy and Athenian ftrength: 
One greater M ufe £liza's reign adorn. 
And even a Shakefpear to her fame be bom ! 

Yet ah ! fo bright her moming'g opening ray. 
In Tain our Britain hop*d an equal day I 
No fecond growth the weftem ifle could bear,. 
At once exhaufted with too rich a year* 
Too nicely Johnibn knew the critic's part; 
Nature in him was alcnoft loft in art. 
Of fofter mold the gentle Fletcher came, 
The next in order as the next in name. 
With pleas'd attention 'midfl his fcenes we find 
Each glowing thought,, that warms the female mind; 
Each melting (igh, and every tender tear. 
The lover's wifhes, and the virgin's fear. 
His * every ftrain the Smiles and Graces own ; 
But ftronger Shakefpear felt for man alone : 
Dravm by his pen, our ruder paflions fland 
Th' unrivall'd pt£lure of his early hand. 

f With gradual fteps, and flow, ezadler France 
Saw Art's fair empire o*er her (hores advance : 

* Their charadUrs are thus diftinguilhed hy Mr. Prydcn. 

f About the time of Shakefpear, the poet Hardy was in 

£rcat repute in France. He wrote, accoiding to Fontenelle, 
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By length of toil a bright perfedUon knew, 
Gorreaiy bold, and juft in all (he drew. 
Till iate CoraeiUe, with f Lucan's fpirit fir'd. 
Breathed the free ftraiii, as Rome and be infpir'd : 
And claffic judgment gain'd to fv^eet Racine 
The temperate ftrengtb of Maro's chafter line. 

But wilder far the Britilh laurel fpread* 
And wreaths lefs actfol crown our poet's head* 
Yet He alone of every fcene could give 
Th'hifiorian's truth* and bid the manner^ live, 
Wah*d at his call I Yiew, with glad furprize, 
Majeftic forms of mighty monarchs rife. ' 
Tbere Henry's trumpets fpread their loud alarms* 
And laurel'd Conqueft waits her hero's arms. 
Here gentler Edward claims a pitying figh, 
Scarce bom to honours* and fo ibon to die I 
Yet fhall thy throne, unhappy infant, ix'ing 
No be?im of comfort to the guilty king : 
The * time (ball come, when Glo'dcr^s heart fliaQ 
In life's laft hours, with horror of the deed ; (bleed 

fit hxmdted pUyi. The Frcncb poeu mAct idm applied them- 
iehrcs in general to the correcl improvement of the flsM, 
which was abnoft totally dkiregarded by thofe of our own 
country, Johnfon excepted. 

t The favourite author of the elder Corneille. 

• Tempus erit Tumo, magno cum optaverit emptum 

lo^^ua palUnu, etc. . 
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When dreary vifions (hall at laft prefent 
Thy vengeful image in the midnight tent ! 
Thy hand unfeen the fecret death (hall bear, 
■ Blunt the weak fword, and break th' oppreflive fpear. 

Where'er we turn, by iancy charm'd, we find 
Some fweet illufion of the cheated mind. 
Oft, wild of wing, Ihe calls the foul to rove 
Witt humbler nature, io the rural grove ; 
Where fwains contented own the quiet fceae. 
And twilight fairies tread the circled green : 
Drefs'd by her hand, the woods and Tallies fmile, 
And Spring diffuGve deckK th'inchantcd iile, 

O more than all in powerful genius bleft. 
Come, take thine empire o'er the willing breaft ! 
Whate'er the wounds this youthful heart Ihall feet. 
Thy fongs fupporc me, and thy morals heal ! 
There every thought the poet's warmth may r^fc. 
There native muGc dwells in all the lays. 
O might 6>aiC verfe with happiefl: fluU purfuade 
Eipreffive Piflure to adopt thine aid ! 
What wondrous draughts might rife from every page! 
What other Raphaels charm a diltanc age ! 

Methinks even now I view fome free deUgn, 
Wlicre brcathiDg Nature lives in every line : 
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Challe and fubdued the modeft lights decay, 

Steal into (hades and mildly melt away. 

—And fee where * Anthony, m tears approved. 

Guards the pale relics of the chief he lov'd : 

O'er the cold corfe the warrior feems to bend, 

I^eep funk in grief, and mourns his murder'd friend I 

StiJJ as they prefs, he calls on all around. 

Lifts the torn robe, and points the bleeding wound* 

But f who is he, whofe brows exalted bear 
A wrath impatient, and a fiercer air ? 
Awake to all that injur'd worth can feel. 
On his own Rome he turns th' avenging fteel. . 
Yet fhall not war's infatiate fury fall, 
(So heaven ordains it) on the deftin*d'wall. 
See the fond mother, *midft the plaintive train. 
Hung on his knees, and proilrate on the plain ! 
Touch 'd to the foul, in vain he ftrives to hide 
The fon's aflFedion, in the Roman's pride : 
O'er all the man confli<5ling paffions rife. 
Rage grafps the fword, while pity melts the eyes, 

Thus, generous Critic, as thy Bard inipires. 
The Giler Arts (hall nurfe their drooping fires ; 



• Sec the tragedy of Julius Cxfar. 

t Coriolanus. See Mr. Spence's dialogue on the Odyfley. 
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Each from his fcenes her (lores altemateliringf 
Blend the fair tints, or wake the vocal ftnng : 
Thofe Sibyl-leaves, the fport of every wmd> 
(For poets ever were a carelefs kind) 
By thee difjpos'd, no farther toil demand, 
Bat> juft to Nature, own thy forming hand. 

So ipread o'er Greece, th' harmonious whole 
unknown, 
£ven Homer's numbers charm'd by parts alone. 
Their own Ulyfles fcarce had wander'd more, 
By winds and waters caft on every fhore : 
When rais'd by fate, fome former Hanmer joiu'd 
Each beauteous image of the boundleis mind; 
And bade, like thee, his Athens ever claim 
A fond alliance with the Poet's name. 
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D I R G E 

In C Y M B E L I N E. 

Sung by Guiderus and Akviragus ner Fi 
DELE, fuppofcd to be dead, 

TO fair Fidele's graffy tomb. 
Soft maid and village hinds fhall bring 
Each opening fweet, of carlieft bloom. 
And rifle all the breathmg Spring. 

No wailing ghoft fhall dare appear 

To vex with ihrieks this quiet groyei 
But fhephcrd lads aflcmble here. 

And melting virgins own their love. 

• - 

No wither d witch fhall here be feen. 

No goblins lead their nightly crew ; 
The female &ys fhall haunt the green. 

And drefs thy grave with pearly dew ! 

The redl-bread oft at evening hours 

Shall kindly lend his little aid. 
With hoary mofs, and gathered flowers. 

To deck the ground where thou art laid. 
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when howling winds, and beating rain» 

In tempefts fhake the fylvan cell ; 
Or 'midft the chace on every plain, 
^ The tender thought on thee (hall dwell. 

Each lonely (bene fhall thee reftore. 
For dxee the tear be duly fhed ; 

Beloy'd, till life can charm no more ; 
And mourn'd, till Pity^s felf be dead. 
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D E, 

O N T H E 

Death of Mk. Thomson. 

7h Scene of the following Stanzas is/uppo/edto lie 
on the Thames^ near Richmond, 

I. 

IN yonder grave a Druid lies 
Where flowly wmds the ftealing wave ! 
The year's beft fweets ihall duteous rife 
To deck its Poet's fylvan grave ! 

II. 
In yoa deep bed of whifpVing reeds 

His airy harp * fhall now be laid, - 
That he» whofe heart in forrow bleeds» 
May love thro' life, the foothing (hade, 

III. 
Then maids and youths fhall linger here, 
' And while its founds at diflance fwell, 
Shall fadly ieem in Pity's ear 

To hear the Woodland Pilgrim's knell. 

* The harp of iBOLus of which Tee a defcription in the 
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IV. 
Remembraifce oft fhall haunt the fhore 

When Thames in fummer wreaths is dreft. 
And oft fufpend the dafhing oar 

To bid his gentle fpirit reft ! 

V. 
And oft as Eafe and Health retire 

To breezy lawn, or foreft deep. 
The friend fhall view yon whitening * fpire, 

And 'mid the varied landfcape weep. 

VI. 
But Thou, who own'ft that earthly bed, 

Ah ! what will every dirge avail ! 
Or tears, whfch Love and Pity fhed 

That mourn beneath the gliding fail I 

VII. 
Yet lives there one, whofe heedlefs eye 

Shall fcom thy pale (hrine glimm'ring near ? 
With him, fweet bard, may Fancy die, 
. And^ Joy deiert the blooming year, 

VIII. 
But thou, lorn dream, whofe fullen tide 

No fcdge-crown'd Sifters now attend. 
Now waft me irom the green hilPs iide 

Whofe cold turf hides the buried friend I 

* Richmond Church. 
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IX. 

And fee, the fairy valleys fade, 

I>un NigHt has veil'd the folemn (hade. 
Yet oace again, dear parted {hade, 

Meek Nature's child, again adieu ! 

X. 
* The genial meads affign'd to blefs 

Thy life, fhall mourn thy early doom ; 
Their hinds and fhepherd-girls ihall drefs 

With fimple hands thy rural tomb. 

IX. 
Long, long, thy ftone, and pointed clay 
. Shall melt the muflng Briton's eyes, 
O ! vales, and wild woods, fhall He (ay. 

In yonder grave Your Druid lies! 

* Mr. Thomfon refided ia the neighbourhood of Richmond* 
fomctime before his death. 
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OBSERVATIONS, ttc. 



TH £ geuus of the pafloral, as well as of every 
other refpedable fpccics of poetry, had its ori- 
gin in the £aft» and from thence was tranfplanted by 
the Mufes of Greece ; but whether from the continent 
of the le/Ier Afia, or from Egypt, which, about the 
sra of the Grecian paftoral, was the ho^itable nurfe 
of letters, it is riot eafy to determine. From the fub- 
jedts and the manner of Theocritus, one would incline 
to the latter opinion, while the hiftory of Blon is in 
favour of the former. 

However, though it fhould flill remain a doubt 
through what channel the paftoral travelled weftward, 
there is not the lead Ihadow of uncertainty concerning 
its Oriental origin. 

In thofe ages, whicn, guided by facred chroholo^ 
gy, from a " comparative view of time, we call the 
early ages, it appears from the moft authentic hifto- 
rians, that the chiefs of the people employed themfelves 
in rural exercifes, and that aftronomers and legifk^ 
tors were at the fame time (hepherds. Thus Strabp 
informs us that the hiftory of the creation was com- 
municated to the Egyptians by a QhaldeaA Ihepherd. 
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From thefe circumftances it is evident not only 
that fuch (hepherds were capable of all the dignity 
and elegance peculiar to poetry, but that whatever 
poetry' thef attempted "wdtild be of the paftoral kind; 
would take its fubjedls from thofe fcenes of rural fim- 
plicity in which they were converfant, and, as it was 
the offspring of Harlnony ahd Nature, wtruldempliy 
the powers it derived from the former to celebrate the 
Weauty and benevolence of the latter. 

Accordingly we find that the moil ancient po- 
cms treat of agriculture, aftronbniy, and other objefls 
withb the rtiral and natural fyftems. 

What conftitiites the difference between the Geor- 
gic and the Paftoral is love, and the colloquial, or dra- 
matic form of compofition peculiar to the latter : this 
form of compofition is fometimes di4)enfed with, 
and love and rural imagery alone are thought fuffici- 
ent to difiinguifh the paftdral. The tender paffion, 
however, feems to be effential to this fpecies of poetry, 
and is hardly ever excluded from thofe pieces that 
were intended to come under this denommation: c- 
vcnm thofe eclogues of the Amoebean kind, whofeonly 
purport is a trial of ikill between contending fhcp- 
hcrds, love has its ufiial Ihare, and the praifes pf 
their refpeaive miftrcffes are the general fubjeds of the 
competitors. 

It is to be lamented that fcarce any oriental com- 
pofitions of this kind have furvivcd the ravages of ig- 
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tUCflraac?^ tyranny and time ; we cannot doubt tliat 
many fuch have been extant, poQibly as far down a$ 
that fatal period i never to be mentioned in the world 
of letters wit}jo«t horrour, when the glorious monu» 
ments of human ingenuity periihed in the afhcs of the 
Alexandrian library. 

Thoise ingenious Greeks whom we call the parents 
t>f paftoral poetry were, probably, no more than imi- 
tators of imitators, that derived their harmony from 
higher and remoter fources, and kindled their- poeti- 
cal fires at thofe unextinguiflied lamps which burned 
"withlii the tombs of tMiental genius. 

It is evident that Homer has availed himfelf of 
thofe magnificent images and defcriptions fo ffe- 
i^uently to be met with in the books c^ the Old Tefta* 
ment ; and why may not Theocritus, Mofchus and 
Bion have found their archetypes in other pattern wri- 
ters, whofe names have perifhed with their works I 
yet, though it may not be illiberal to admit fuch a 
fuppofition, it would, certainly, be invidious to con- 
clude what the malignity of cavillers alone could fug- 
geft with regard to Homer, that they deftroyed the 
fources from which they borrowed, and, as it is fa- 
bled of the young of the peji.can, drained their fup- 
porlers to death. 

' As the feptuagint*tranflation of the Qld Teftament 
was performed at the requeft, a^d qnder the patro- 
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fiagc of Ptolemy rhiladelphus, it were not to be won- 
dered if Theocritus, ^vho was entertained at that 
prince's court> had borrowed fome part of his pafto* 
ral imagery from the poetical paflkges of thofe books. 
—I think it can hardly be doubted that the Sicilian 
poet had in his eye certain expreilions of the prophet 
Ifaiah, when he wrote the following lines. 

Nt>v tsc fjctv foptoilf Ptaroi, foptotrs S'tinav^eu 
*A Si KccXa voipKto'ffOf fT dpxtv^ottrt v.o/u.eia'ect 
TLotVTX S'fvakXm ytvotvro, xoci u irtTv^ <'/t**f «vi«x«i 
. xa« tui xvvaf cJxafoc iXxoi. ' 

Let vexing brambles the blue violet bear, 
On thq rude thorn NarciiTus drefs his hair — 
All, all revers'd — The pine wilh pears be crown'fli 
And the bold deer (hall drag the trembling hound. 

The caufe, indeed, of thefe phenomena is very diffe- 
rent in the Greek from what it rs in the Hebrew po- 
et ; the former employing them on the death, the 
latter on the birth of an important perfon : but the 
marks of imitation are neverthelefs obvious. 

It might, however, be expedled that if Theocri*- 
tus had borrowed at all from the facred writers, the 
celebrated paftoral Epithalamium of Solomon, io 
much within his ow^Nwalk of Poetry, would not cer- 
tainly have efcaped his notice. His Epithalamium <m 
the marriage of Helena, moreover, gave him an 0- 
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pen field for imitation ; therefore, if he has any ob- 
ligations to the royal bard, we may expedl to find 
them there. The very opening of the poem is in the 
ipiric of the Hebre\y fong : 

OvTa Si ytpu'i^x xartSpct^tg, o fi\s yafiCpi, 

The colour of imitation is ftill ftronger in the follow- 
ing paflage : 

' Aa( atTtWoitra xxKov Titfaivs Tpocwrrotf 
^ Tlomx vv3; drSt Xiv^ov lap ^^nfnivof avcvror 
Xl^f Keii d ^wta *Excva htpa{vsT^lv ifciv\ 
Hut pa, /AsyuXa. ar avUpa/Ait oyfcof dp^tpa^ 

'H xacTTGt xuxctpKraof, h np/AOLTt Qt(r<rcc\os iTCTrog, 

' • ft ' 

This defcription .of Helen is infinitely aboye the ftylc 
and figure of the Sicilian paftoral — ** She is like the 
•« rifing of the golden morning, when the night de- 
*« parteth, and when the winter is over and gone, 
«« She refembleth the cyprefs in the garden, the 
<« horfe in the chariots of Theflaly." Thefe figures 
plainly declare their origin, and others equally imi- 
tative might be pointed out in the fame idyllium. 

This beautiful and luxuriant marriage-paftoral of 
Solomon is the only perfe<5b form of the oriental ec- 
logue that has furvived the ruins of time ; a happineis 
for which it is, probably, more indebted to its facred 
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charaftet than to its intrinfic merit. Not that it is by 
any means dcftitute of poetical cptcellcncc t like all the 
caftern poetry, it is bold, wild and unconnected in 
its figures, allufions and parts, and has all that grace- 
ful and magnificent daiing which charaderiies its 
metaphorical and comparative imagery. 

Ik confequence of thefe peculiarities, fo ill adapted 
to the frigid genius of the north, Mr. Collins could 
make but little ufe of it as a precedent for his oriental 
eclogues ; and even ia his third eclogue, where the 
fubjedt is of a fimilar nature, he has chofba rather ta 
follow the mode of the Doric and the Ladaa paftoral. 

The feenery and fbbjetfts then of the following ec 
logues alone are Oriental; the ftyle and colouring are 
purely European ; and, for this reafoa, the author *s 
preface, in which he intimates that he had the origi. 
fials from a merchant who traded to the Eaft,. is o- 
mftted as being now altogether fuperiluous. 

With regard to the merit of thefe eclogues, it 
ittay jtiftly be aflerted, that in fimplieity of defcripti. 
on and ex'preffion, in delicacy and foftnefs of num- 
bers, and m natural and un^edbed tendemefs, they 
are not to be equalled by any thing of the paftoral 
kiDid in the Engliih language.. 
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ECLOGUEI. 

THIS eclogue, ^^'bich is entitled Selim^ or the 
Shepherd's Moral> as there is nothing drama- 
tic in the fubje^t, may be thought the lead entertain- 
ing of the four : but it is, by no means, the lead va- 
luable. The moral precepts which the intelligent 
Ihephcrd delivers to his fellow -fwains and virgins, 
their companions, are fuch as would infallibly pro- 
mote the happinefs of the paftoral life. 

In imperfonating the private virtues y the poet has 
obfervcd great propriety, and has formed their ge- 
nealogy with the moll perfed judgment, when he re- 
prefents them as the daughters of truth and nuifdom* 

The diaradteriftics otModeJIy and Chajiity are ex- 
tremely happy and peinturefque : 

Come thour, ivhofe thoughts as limpid fprings art 

cleari 
To lead the train, fwcet Modcfiy appear ! 
Wkh thee be Chaftity, of aU afraid, 
Diffaniflbg all, a wife fufpicious maid ; 
Cold is her brcaft, like flowers that drink the denUf. 
A fiiken veil conceals her &om the yiew« 
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The two JimiUs borrowed from rural objeds are not 
only much in character, but perfedlly natural and ex- 
preffivc. There is, notwithftanding, this defed in 
the former, that it wants a peculiar propriety ; for 
purity of thought may as well be applied to chafiit'j 
as to modejly ; and from this inftance, as well as from 
a thoufand more, we may fee the neceffity of^diftin- 
guifliing, in charafteriftic poetry, every objcd bf 
marks and attributes peculiarly its own. 

It cannot be objefted to this eclogue that it wants 
both thefc eflential criteria of the paftoral, love and 
the drama ; for though it partakes not of the latter, 
the former ftill retains an intereft in it, and that too 
very material, as it profeffedly confults the virtue and 
happinefs of the lover, while it informs what are tkc 
qualities 
— — that muft lead to love. 
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ECLOGUE II. 



AL L the advantages that any fpecies of poetry- 
can derive from the novelty of the fubjedt and 
fcenery, this eclogue pofTefles. The rout of a camel- 
driver is a fcene that fcarce could exift in the imagi- 
nation of an European, and of its attendant diftrefles 
he could have no idea. — Thefe are very happily and 
minutely painted by our defcriptive poet. What fub- 
lime fimplicity of expreffion ! what nervous plainnefs 
in the opening of the poem ! • 

In iilent horror o'er the boundlefs wafte 
The driver HafTan with the camels paft. 

The magic pencil of the poet brings the whole fcene 
before us at once, as it were by enchantment, and in 
this iingle couplet we feel all the efFeA that arifes from 
the terrible wildnefs of a region unenlivened by the 
habitations of men. The verfes that defcribe fo mi- 
nutely the camel-driver's little provifions, have a touch- 
ing influence on the imagination, and prepare to en- 
ter more feelingly into his future apprehenfidns of 
diftrefs : 
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Bethink thee Haflan, where Ihall thirft affuage, 
When fails this cruife, his unrelenting rage ! 

It is difficult to fay whether his apoftrophe to the 
** mute companions of his toils *' is more to be 
admired for the elegance and beauty. of the poetical 
imagery, or for the tendemefs and humanity of the 
fentiment, He who can read it without being affect* 
ed, will do his heart no injuitice> if he concludes it to 
be deftitute of feuTibility : 

Ye mute companions of my toils^ that bear 
In aU my griefs a more than equal Iharc! 
Here, where no fprings in murmur break away» 
Or mofs-crown*d fountains mitigate the day; 
In vain ye hope the green delights to know. 
Which plains more bleftj or Terdaat ysAcs beftow: 
Here rocks alone, and tafteleis fands are found, 
Aad faint aod fktij wik6& iot «ver jhowl »rouiid> 

Yet in tbeff beautifttl iitics there i$ a fliglit erroTi 
HBbich writers of the great«ft genius very freq^^ 
&11 iDto.-*-ft will be aeedleft to obferve ta the accurate 
ti^ader that in the fifth and futh verfes these is a ve^ 
bid pleooa&Qj wh^re the poet fpeaks cf the gnrM de* 
lights of vitdant vales, There is an oyerOght ^ 
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the fame kind, in the Manners, an 6de j -where the 
poet fays. 



Seine's blue nymphs deplore. 



hi tjjatchet weeds 



This fault is indeed a common one, but to a reader 
of tafte it is neverthelefs difguftfu! ; and it is menti- 
oned here as the error of a man of genius and judg- 
ment, 'that men of genius and judgment may guard 
againft it. 

Mr. C01.LINS (peaks like a true Poet as well in fen- 
timent as expreflSpn, when, with regard to the third 
of wealth, he fays, 

"Why heed we not, while mad we hafte along, 
The gentle voice of "peace, or pleafure*^ fbng ? 
Or whcrefbr think the flowery mountain's fide. 
The fountain's murmurs, arid the valley's pride> 
"Why think we thefe lefs pleafing to behold. 
Than dreary deferts, if they lead to gold ? 

But, however juft thefe fentiments may appear to tho5: 
who have not revolted fix>m nature and fimplicity, had 
the author proclaimed them in Lombard>ftreet, or 
Cheapfide, he would not have been complimented with 
the underftanding of the bellman. ^— A firikiag proof 

M 
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that our own particular ideas of happinefe regulate 
our opinions concerning the fenfe and wifdom of 0- 
thersl 

It is impofljble to take leave of this moft beautiful 
eclogue without paying the tribute of admiration fo 
juftly due to the following nervous lines. 

What if the lion in his rage I meet !— 
Oft in the dufl: 1 view his printed feet : 
And fearful! oft, when day's declintng light 
Yields her pale empire to the mourner night. 
By hunger rous'd, he fcours the groaning plaini 
Gaunt wolves and fuUen tygers in his train: 
Before them death with fhrieks direAs their way, 
Fills the wild yell, and leads them to their prey. 

This> amongft many other paiTages to be met with in 
the writings of Collins, fhews that his genius was 
perfe^y capable of the grand and magnificent in de- 
fcription, notwithfianding what a learned writer has 
advanced to the contrary. Nothing, certainly, could 
be more greatly conceived, or more adequately ci- 
prefled than the image in the laft couplet. 

That deception, fometimes ufed in rhetoric and 
poetry, which prefents us with an objedt, ot fen* 
timent contrary to what we expe£ted> is here intro- 
duced to the greatcft advantage: 
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Farewell the youth, whom fighs could not detain, 
Whom Zara*s breaking heart implor'd in vain ! 
Yet as thou go'ft, may every blaft arife — 
'Weak and unfelt as thefe rejeded fighs ! 

But this, perhaps, is rather an artificial prettynefs, 
than a real> or natural beauty. 



r 
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ECLOGUE IIL 

THAT innocence, and native fimplicity of man- 
ners, which, in the firft eclogue, was allowed 
to conftitute the happinefs of love, is here beautifully 
defcribed in its efFeAs. The Sultan of Perfia marries 
a Georgian' fliepherdefs, and finds in her embraces 
that genuine felicity which unperverted nature alone 
can beftow. The mod natural and beautiful parts of 
this eclogue are thofe wher6 the fair Sultana refers 
with fo much plealure to her paftoral amufements,. 
and thofe fcenes of happy innocence in which fhe had 
pafled her early years ; particularly when, upon her 
firft departure. 

Oft as fhe went, fhe backward tum'd her view,. 
And bad that crook and bleating flock adieu. 

This pidhire of amiable fimplicity reminds one of that 
paflage, where Profefpine, when carried oflF by Plu- 
to, regrets the lofs of the flowers fhe had been ga- 
thering. 

Colledli flores tunicis cecidere remiffis: 
Tantaque fimplicitas puerilibus adfuit annis, 
YixQ quoque virgineum movit jadlura dolorenu 
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ECLOGUE IV. 

TH E beautiful, but unfortunate country, where 
tlie fcene of this f>a.thttic eclogue fs laid, had 
been recently torn in pieces by the depredations of its 
favage neighbours, when Mr. Collins foaffedkingly 
defcribed its misfortunes. This, ingenious man had 
not only a pencil to pourtray, but a heart to feel for 
the miferies of mankind, and it is with the utmdft 
tenderaefs and humanity he enters into the narrative 
of Circaflia'is ruin, while he jrealtees the fcene, and 
brings the prefent drama before us. Of every cir- 
cutnftance that could poffibly contribute to the tender 
effe<a this paftoral was defigned to produce, the poet 
has availed himfelf with the utmoft art and addrefs; 
-Thus he prepares the heart to pity the diilrefles of 
Circaffia, by reprefentmg it as the fcene of the hap- 
pieft love. 

In fair Curcaflia, where, to love inclined. 
Each fwain was bleft, for every maid was kind. 

To give the circumftances of the dialogue a more af- 
feaing rdemnity^ he makes the time midnight, and 
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defcribes tibe two (hepherds in the very adt of flight 
from the dcftruftion that fwept over their country: 

Sad o'er the dews, two brother fhepherds fled. 
Where wildering fear and defperate forrow led: 

There is a beauty and propriety in the epithet ivilder- 
ingi which ftnkes us more forcibly, the more we con- 
fider it. 

The opening of the dialogue is equally happy, 
natural and unaflFe6ted ; when one of the fhepherds, 
weary and overcome with the flight, calls upon his 
companion to review the length of way they had paff- 
ed, — This is* certainly, painting from nature, and the 
thoughts, however obvious, or deftitute of refinement, 
are perfedtiy in charadter. But as the cloieft purfuit 
of nature is the furcft way to excellence in general, 
and to fublimity in particular, in poetical defcripti- 
on, fo we find that this fimple fuggeflion of the (hep- 
herd is not unattended with magnificence. There is^ 
grandeur and variety in the landikip he defcribes : 

And firft review that long extended plain. 
And yon wide groves, already paft with pam J 
Yon ragged cliflF, whofe dangerous path we tried I 
And laft^ this lofty mountain's weary fide. 
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There is,, in imitative harmony, an a£t of expjreffing 
a flow and difficult movement by adding to the ufual 
number of paufes in a verfe. This is obfervable itt 
the line that defcribes the afcent of the mountaiA : 

And lafl || this lofty moontain's || weary fide || 

Here we find the number of pauies> or muHcal b^s^ 
which, in an heroic verfe, is commonly two, increaf- 
ed to three. 

The liquid melody, and the numerous fweetnefs of 
ezprefljon in the following defcriptive lines is almoft 
inimitably beautiful : 

Sweet to the fig^t is Zabran's flowery, plain> 
And once by nymphs and fhepherds lov'd in vain I 
No more the virgins fhall delight to rove 
By Sargis' banks, or Irwan's fhaddy grove; 
On Tarkie's mountain ca^ch the cooling. gale» 
Or breathe the fweets of Aly's flowery vale^ 

^^everthelefs in this delightful landfkip there is an ob« 
viotts fault : there is no diftindtion between the plain 
of Zabran and the vale of Aly ; they are hoth^owery^ 
and confequently undiverfified. This could not pro* 
ceed from the poet's want of judgment, but from in« 
attention : it had not occurred to him tha^ bo Iliad ' 
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employed the epithet fltywery twice within fo fhort a 
compafs; an overfight which thofe who are accu- 
ftomed to poetical, or, indeed, to any other fpccies 
of compofition, know to be very poffible. 

Nothing can be more beautifully conceived, or 
more pathetically expreffed than the ihepherd's ap- 
prehenfions for his fair country-women, expofcd to 
the ravages of the invaders. 

In vain Circaflia boafts her fpicy groves. 

For ever fam'd for pure and happy loves : 

In vain Ihe boafts her faireft of the fair. 

Their eye's blue languifti, and their' golden hair ! 

Thofe eyes in tears their fruitlefs grief fhall fend ; 

Thofe hairs the Tartar's crueljhand (hall rend. 

There is, certainly, fome very powerful charm in the 
liquid melody of founds. The editor of thefe poems 
could never read, or hear the following verfe repeat- 
ed without a degree of pleafure otherwife entirely un- 
SLccountable : 

Their eye's blue languijhy and their golden hair. 

Such are the Oriental Eclogues, which we leave with 
the fame kind of anxious pleafure we feel upon a tem< 
porary parting T^th a beloved friend. 
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OBSERVATIONS, etc. 



THE genius of Co l l i n s was capable'of every de- 
gree of excellence in Ijriq poetry, and perfe^ly 
qualified for that high province of the mufe» Pofleff- 
ed of a native ear for all the varieties of harmony and 
DQodiilation, fufceptible of the fineft feelings of ten- 
deme{s and humanity, but, above all, carried away 
by that high enthufiafm, which giyes to imagination / 
its ftrongeft colouring, he was, at once, capable of 
foothing the ear with the melody of his numbers, of 
influencing the paflions by the force of his jpatAos, and 
of gratifying the fancy by the lu^^ury of defcription. 
In confequence of thefe powers, but, more p,arti- 
cularly, in coniideration of the laft, he chofe fuch 
fubjedls for his lyric eflliys as were moft favourable for 
the indulgence of defcription and allegory; where he 
could ejcercife his po\vers in moral and perfonal paint* 
^°g> '^here he could exert hJs invention in con- 
ferring new attributes on images ©r obje(3s already 
known, and 4ercrib.ed, by a determinate number of 
chara^eriftics ; where he might give an uncommon 
celat to his figures, by placing them in higher atti- 
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tildes, or in more advantageous lights, and introduce 
new forms from the moral and intelledlual world into 
the fociety of inperfonatcd beings. 

Such, no doubt, were the advantages he derived 
from the defcriptive and allegorical nature of his 

* 

themes. 

It fecms to have been the whole induftry of our 
author (and it is, at the fame time, almoft all the 
claim to moral excellence his writings can boaft) to 
promote the influence of the focial virtues, by paint- 
ing them In the faireft and happieft lights. 

Melior fieri tucndo, 

would be no improper motto to his poems in general, 
but of his lyric poems it feems to be the whole moral 
tendency and effedi:. If, therefor, it (hould appear 
to fome readers that he has been more induftrious to 
cultivate defcription than fentiment ; it may be oh- 
ferved that his defcriptions themfelves are fentimental, 
and anfwer the whole end of that fpecies of writing 
by embellifhing every feature of virtue, and by con- 
veying, through the efFe(fls of the pencil, the fineft 
moral leflbns to the mind, 

Horace fpeaks of the fidelity of the ear in prefe- 
rence to the uncertainty of the eye ; but if the mind 
receives convidlion, it is, certainly, of very little iicn- 
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portance through what medium, or by which of th& 
fenfts it is conveyed. The impreffions left on the 
imagination may, poflibly, be thought lefs durable 
than the depo&s ,of the memory, but it may very 
well admit of a queftion whether a conclufion of rea- 
fon, or an impreffion of imagination, will fooneft make 
its way to the heart. A moral precept conveyed in 
words is only an account of truth in its effe^s ; a mo- 
ral pidhire is truth exemplified ; and which is mod 
likely to gain on the affedtions, it may not be* difficult 
to determine. 

This, hawever, muft be allowed, that thoie works 
approach the neareft to perfedion which unite thefe 
powers and advantages ; which at once influence the 
imagination, and engage the memory; the former 
by the force ^of animated, and (Iriking defcription* 
the latter by a brief but harmonious conveyance of 
precept : thus, while the heart is influenced through 
the operation of the paffions, or the fancy, the eflFe^> 
which might other wife have been tranfient, is fecur- 
cd by the co-operating power of the memory, which 
treafures up in a fhort aphorifm the moral of the 
fcene. 

Th I s is a good reafon, and this, perhaps, is the 
only reafon that can be given, why our dramatic per- 
formances fhould generally end with a chain of coup- 
lets. In thefe the moral of the whole piece is ufually 



rows from rhymt» ds it was probablf ^ origlod 
aafe (f4 it* giv«s iu u&fulapfs and propriety «▼«» (beie. 

AfTf It theft aprfogiep for the d$firiplhe torn of 
the foUowbg od^P^ fqrn^hwg remains to be £ud co 
die origiA and ufe eH alltg9ry in poetical <*O(npofiti0D. 

By this yi^ are not to underftand the trope in tlie 
fehools> which is defined altud verhUy aliud finfu 
fijiendere^ axid of V7hicb Qi^intiiian fays, Ufui eft^ ut 
trijiia dicamus niHhribus vfrbh^ aut hona rei gratia 
quadam contrariis ftgnificemus^ etc. It is sot the ver- 
bal, but the fentimental allegory, not allegorical ex- 
prefllon (which, indeed, might come under the term 
of metaphor) but allegorical imagery, that is here 
io queftioo. 

When we endeavour to trace this fpecies of iigu- 
ratiy£ ientiment to its origin, we find it coeval with 
Kt^ature itfelf. It is generally agreed that the mod 
ancient produdtions are poetical, and it is certain 
that the moft ancient poems abound with aliegorical 
imagery. 

If, then, it be allowed that the fv^ literary pr0- 
dudtions were poetical, we fhall have little or no diffir 
evdty in djiioveriag the origin of a!fegory> 

At the birth of letters, in the traafitip^ iv<^xi hiero^ 
glyphical to literal expreiSon, it is nof: to b^.wciader* 
^ if ^hp cuftpm qi ^xpreffiftg id^?^ by p^-jR^nal i«a- 



gesy wiiieh had fd long }>i'evaiUdy ihould Mi fistain 
its mSvteUct on the mind^ though the ufe df lettei^ 
had rendered the pra^cal application of it fuperfiti- 
cms. ThOfie tvho had been a<ieuft6iiied to exprefs 
ftrength by the fasagt of an elephaDti MftAtfi by 
that of a paather , and courage by that of a Don, 
would make so ibrupk of ibbftituting, in letters, the 
iymhols for the ideas they had been ufed to repre- 

He RE we plainly fee the origin 6(aUeg9rlcal expref-^ 
Jian^ that it aroic from the e^Jhes of hieroglyphics ; 
and if to the fiinid catife wr ihottld refer that fignra^ 
lite boldsMftf of flyle and imagery t^hkh diftingtiifh 
the orienftil writiflg»i we fhall, perh^, conclude 
more jnftly, than if w« fhoctld impute it to the fupe- 
lior grand^ttff of the eaftdm gentuef. 

FaoM the fame fource with the terhuU we are to 
derive Hn^fentimental allegory, which is nothing more 
than a continuation of the metaphorical or fymholical 
ezprefllon of the feveral agents i^ an a^on, or the 
different objeds in a fcene. 

The latter moft peculiarly comes imder the denomi- 
nation of allegorical imagery; and in this fpecies of 
allegory we include the imperfonation of paflIons» af« 
fed^ions, virtues and vices^ etc, on account of which* 
principally, the following odes were properly termed 
by their author, allegorical. 
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• With rcfpc^ to the utility of this figurative writ- 
ing, the fame arguments, that have been advanced in 
favbur of defcriptive poetry, will he of weight like- 
wife here. It is, indeed from imperfonation, or, as 
it is commonly termed perfonification, that poetical 
deicription borrows its chief powers and graces. With- 
out the aid of this, moral and intelledlual painting 
would be flat and. unanimated, and even the fcenery 
of material objeds would be dull without the intro- 
dudtion of fiditious life. 

Thsie obfervations will be mofl: efiedbually illu- 
(Irated by the fublime and beautiful odes that occafi- 
oned them : in thofe it will appear how happily this 
allegorical painting may be executed by the genuine 
powers of poetical genius, and they will not fail to 
prove its force and utility by pafling through the ima- 
gination to the heart. 
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ODE TO PITY. 

BY Pella's Bard, a magic name. 
By all the griefs his thought couM frame 
Receive my humble rite : 
Long, Pity, let the nations view 
Thy fky-worn robes of tendered blue. 
And eyes df dewy light ! 

The propriety of invoking Pity through the mediati- 
"on of Euripides is obvious. — ^^That admirable poet had 
the keys of all the tender paflSons, and, therefor, 
could not but ftand in the higheft efteem with a wri- 
terof Mr, Collins's fenfibility. — He did, indeed, ad- 
tiiire Tiim as much as Milton prdfefTedly did, and 
probably for the fame reafons ; but we do not find 
that he has copied him fo clofely as the laft mention- 
ed poet has fometimes done, and particularly in the 
opening of Samfon-Agoniftes, which is an evident i- 
mitation of the following paflage in the o'oinixsai. 

Of^aXfMf n <ru, veivSeiTat<rtv arpov eJf, 

Atu^ t/f TO Xiup«y wi/ov *;^vof rt^ftT tfcevt 

nf«C««»e. -* A€t III. Sc. I. 



v.t^i.. 



The " eyes of dewy light" is one of the happiell I 
Arokcs of innagination, and may be ranked aoioiig 

thofe expreiEons which | 

— give us back the image of the mind, | 

Wild Akuh too has beard thy ftrains. 
And Echo, 'midA thy native plains. 
Been Iboth'd, with Pity's lote. 

There firft the wren thy myrtles (hed I 

, On gentled Otwat's infant head. ] 

Sullei^, in which country the Anm is a fmall river, | 
had the honour of giving birth to Otway as well as i 
to Collins. Both thefe poets became the objefii 
of that pity by which their writings are diftingiullied. ' 
There was a fimilitude in their genius and in their 
fufferings. There was a refemblaace in the misfor- 
. tunes and in the diflipacion of their lives; and the 
circumftances of their death cannot be remembered 
without pain. 

The thought of painting in the temple of Pity the 
hlftory of human misfortunes, and of drawing the 
fcenes from the tragic muie, is very happy, and b 
every refpeft worthy tbcimagiouiaa of Collin*. 
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ODE TO FEAR. 

MR. C who had often determined to apply 
hinafelf to dramatic poetry, feems here, with 
the fame view, to have addrefled one of the princi* 
pal powers of the drama, and to implore that mighty 
influence (he had given to the genius of Shakefpear : 

Hither again thy fury deal. 
Teach me but once like him to feel : 
His cypreft wreath my meed decree. 
And I, O Fear, will dwell with thee I 

In the conftru^tion of this nervous ode the author ha» 
iHewn equal power of judgment and imagination.. 
Nothing can be more ftriking than the violent and ab- 
rupt abbreviation of the meafure in the fifth and fizth 
▼erfes, when he feels the ftrong influences of the pow- 
•r he invokes : 

* Ah Fear ! ah frantic Fearl 
I fee, I fee thee near. 

The editor of thefe poems has met with nothing in 
Ae fame fpecies of poetry, either in his own» or ia 
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any other language, equal, in all refpedls, to the fol- 
lowing defcription of Danger. 

Danger, whofe limbs of giant-mold, 
What mortal eye can fix'd behold ? 
"Who flalks his round and hideous form,. 
Howling amidft the midnight ftorm. 
Or throws him on the ridgy fteep 
Of fome looie^ hanging rock to fleep. 

It is impoffible to contemplate the image conveyed in 
the two laft verfcs without thefe emotions of terror it 
was intended to excite. It has, moreover, the entire 
advantage of novelty to recommend it ; for these is 
too niudh originality in all the circumftances to fup- 
pofe that the author had in his eye that defcription 
of the penal fituation of Cataline in the ninth. .£neid: 

. Te> Catalina, minaci 

. Pendentem fcopulo 

The archetype of the Englifh poet's idea was in na- 
ture, and probably, to her alone he was indebted- for 
the thought. From her, likewife, he derived that 
magiiifioence of conception, that horrible grandeur 
of imagery difplayed in the following lines.. 
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And thofe, the fiends, who near allied. 
O'er Nature's wounds, and wrecks prefide; 
While Vengeance, in the lurid air. 
Lifts her red arm, exposed and bare : 
On whom the ravening Brood of fate. 
Who lap the blood of Sorrow, wait. 

That nutritive enthufiafm, which cheriftes the feeds of 
poetry, and which is, indeed, the only foil wherein 
they will grow to perfedlion, lays open the mind to 
all the influences of fiction. A paflion for whatever 
is greatly wild, or magnificent in the works of nature, 
fediices the imagination to attend to all that is extra- 
vagant, however unnatural. Milton was notoriouf* 
ly fond of high romance, znd goih'ic diab/enes ; and 
Collins, who in genius and enthufiafm bore no very 
diflant refemblance to Milton, was wholly carried a* 
way by the fame attachments. 

Be mine to read the vifions old. 
Which thy awakening bards have told: 
And, lefl thou meet my blafled view, 

HOLD EACH STRANGE TALE DEVOUTLY TRyB.. 

On that thrice hallow'd eve» etc^ 
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There is an old traditionary fuperftition, that on 
St. Mark*s eve the forms of ail iiich perfbos as ibali 
die within the enfuiog year» make their foiemn 
entry into the churches of their refpedkive pariihes, 
as St. Patrick iwam over the chaimeU l^^itbout t^ir 
heads. ~^ 
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ODE TO SIMPLICITY. 

s 

TH E mcafure of the ancient ballad feems to have 
been made choice of for this ode, on account 
of the fubjedt, and it has, indeed, an atr of fimptici- 
ty, not altogether unaffe<fting. 

By aU the honey 'd ftore 

On Hybla's thymy (bore, 
By all her blooms, and mingled murmurs dear. 

By her whofc love-lorn woe. 

In evening mufings flow, 
Sooth'd fwectly fad Kleftra's poet's e^r. 

This allegorical imagery of the honey'd ftore, the 
blooms, and mingied murmurs of Hybla, alludmg to 
the fwcetnefs and beauty of the aUrc poetry, has the 
fineft and the happieft eflfedl: yet, poffibly, it will 
bear a qucftion whether the ancient Greek tragedians 
had a general claim to fimplicity in any thing more 
than the plans of their drama. Thjeir language, at 
leaft, was infinitely metaphorical ; yet it muft be own- 
ed that they juftly copied nature and the paffions, 
and {o far, certainly, they were entitled to the palm 
of true fimplicity : the following moft beautiful fpeech 
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t)f Polynices will be a monument of this fo lang as 
poetry ihall laft. 



Ttj/tvoc<nec V, oiciv ivtrpafwy, Atpxng yvlaf. 
Xlv V Smcuetf anXa&ffc, ^fvnv jtoktv 

AXX* (fK T'ftp akyvg aXyof) au iri ^tp%9ftMt 

Kapa ^vpJixti, xat xtrxyg iKCAa^j^«/i«wf 

Exwo'av. Euiti^. 

But (laid to fing aJoae 

To one diftinguifti'd throne. 

The poet cuts off the prevalence of Simplicity among 
the Romans with the reign of Auguftus ; and indeed, 
it did not continue much longer, moft of the compo- 
sitions, after that date^ giving into falfe and artificial 
ornament. 

No more in hall or bower. 
The paffions own thy power. 
Love, only love her forcelefs numbers meaiu 

In thefe lines the writings of the Provencial poets are 
principally alluded to, in which, fimplicity is gen<« 
rally facrificed to the rapfodies of ronoantic love% 
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ODE 

On the Poetical CharaEler. 
Procul ! 1 procul cfte profani ! 

TH I S ode is fo infinitelj abdraded and replete 
with high eathufiafoQ, that it will find few readers 
capable of entering into the fpirit of it» or of relifh- 
ing iu beauties. There is a%le of fentiment as ut« 
terly unintelligible to comnKHi capacities, as if the 
fubjed were treated in an unknown language ; and it 
is on the fame account that ab(braded poetry will ne- 
ver have many admirers. The authors of fuch po* 
ems muft be content with the approbation of thofe 
heayen-favoured geniufes, who, by a fimiliarity of 
tafte and fentiment, are enabled to penetrate the high 
myfteri^s of infpirecf fancy, and to purfue the loftieft 
flights of enthuiiaftic intogination. Nerertheleis the 
praife of the diftinguifhed few is certainly preferable 
to the applaufe of the undtfceming million; for all 
praife is valuable in proportion to the judgment of 
thofe who confer it. 

As the fubjeA of this ode is uncommon, fo are the 
ftyle and ezprefCon highly metaphorical and abftraft- 

P 
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cd ; thus the fun is called " the rich-hair'd youth of 
** morn," the ideas are termed ** the ftiadowy tribes 
" of mind," etc. We are ft ruck with the propriety 
of this mode of expreflion here, and it affords us new 
proofs of the analogy that fubfifts between language 
and fcntiment. 

Nothing can be more loftily imagined than the 
creation of the Ceftus of Fancy in this ode: the alle- 
gorical imagery is rich and fublime : and the obfer- 
vation that, the dangerous paffions kept aloof, during 
the operation, is founded on the ftriftcft philofophical 
truth ; for poetical fancy can exift only in minds that 
•areperfe<5lly ferene, atfd in fome meafure abftra^ed 
from the influences of fenfe. 

The fcene of Milton's <« infpiring hour** is per- 
fectly in character , and defcribed with all thofe wild- 
wood -appearances, of which the great poet was fo en. 
thufiaftically fond : 

1 view that oak, the fancied glades among, 

By which, as Milton lay, his evening ear. 

Nigh fpher'd in heaven its native ftrains could hear* 
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ODE, 

Written in the Year, MDCCXLVI. 



ODE TO MERCY. 

TH E ode written in 1746, and the ode to IVTer- 
cy, feem to have been written on the fame oc- 
caiion, viz, the late rebellion ; the former in memo- 
ry of thofe heroes who fell in defence of their coun- 
try, the latter to excite fentiments of compafEon in 
favour of thofe unhappy and deluded wretches who 
became a facrifice to public juftice. 

The language and imagery of both are very beau- 
tiful ; but the fcene and figures defcribed in the ftrophe 
of the ode to Mercy are etquifitely ftriking, and would 
afford a painter one of ihe fineft fubje(5ts in the world.. 
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ODE TO LIBERTY. 

TH £ ancient (Is^tes of Greece, perhaps the only 
ones in which a perfedt model of liberty ever 
exifted, are naturally brought to view in the opening 
of the poem. 

Who fhall awake the Spai'tan fife» 

And call in fblemn foupds to lifej 

The youths whofe locks divinely fpreadinj^ 

Like vernal hyacinths in fuUen hue> etc ? 

There \i Something extremely bold in this imagery of 
the locks of the Sparun youths, and greatly fuperior 
to that defcription Jocaft^ gives us of the hair of po< 
lynices: 

TlKoKafAOf, — — -.—- - 

What new Alcsus, fancy-blefi. 

Shall fmg the fword, in myrtles drefi, etcF 

This alludes to a fragment of Alcseus ftill remaining, 
in which the poet celebrates Harmodius and Arifiogi- 
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ton, who flew tho tyrant HippaurehaSf and ilwreby 
reftored the liberty of Atheas. 

Thb fall of Rome is here mod: nervoufly defchbed 
in one line; 

With heavieft found, a giant-flatue, fell. 

The thought feems altogether new, and the imitativ^ 
harmony in the ftruflare o£ the ver& is admirable,* 

After bewailing the min of ancient liberty, the 
poet confiders the influence it has retained, or flill re- 
Uii«i, ftmong th^ moderns j and here the repnblics of 
Italy utufally engage hi»_«ttfntioQ.«<-Florciice, in* 
deed, only to be lamented on the account of Jo£ng 
its liberty under tbofe patrons of letters, the Medice* 
an family ; the jeahus Pi&, juftly U> called fa re^ft to 
its long impatience and regr<t under the &me yoke ; 
and the fmall Marino, which, however unrefpedbible 
ivith regard to power or ^tent.of territory, h^fi^ at 
l6aft» tbi^ diftin^ion to boaft, that it has preierved 
its liberty longer than any other ftate ancient or nso* 
dem, having, without any revolution^ retained its 
praient mode of government near 1 400 years. Mora* 
9ver the patron faint who founded it, and from whoot 
it takes its name» deftnpes this poetical record, as he 
if, perhaps, (he only ftint that ever contributed to 
Ibe aftaUifiimcnt of freedom* 
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NoT'c'cp hey former pride relate. 
To fad Liguria's bleedbg ftate. 

« 

In thefe lines the poet alludes to thofe ravages in the 
ftate of Genoa, occafioned by the unhappy divifions 
of the Guelphs and Gibelines. 

—•—When the fevour'd of thy choice, 
The daring archer heard thy voice. 

For an accotiiit of the celebrated event referred to in 
thefe verfes, fee Voltaire's Epiftle to the King of 

Fruflia. 

Thofe whom the rod of Alva bruised, 
' Whofe crown a Britifh queen refus*<l I 

Th b Flemings were fo dreadfully opprefled by this 
ianguinary general of Philip the fecond, that they of- 
fered their fovereignty ^o Elizabeth ; but, happily 
for her fubjedls, (lie had policy and magnanimity e* 
aough to ref ufe it, Drfermeaux^ in his AhrSge Chr^ 
nologique de PHifloire d^Efpagne^ thus defcribes the 
{iuBFerings of the Flemings. ^< Le Due d'Albe ache- 
Toit de r6duire les Elamands au deiefpoir, Apr^s 
avoir inonde les echafauts du fang le plus noble et le 
plus pr^cieuz, il fafoit conftruire des citadelles en di- 
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vers endroits, ct voulOit 6tablir VAlcavala^ cc tribute 
on^reux qui avoit et6 longtems en ufage parmi les 
Efpagnols." ^ 

Abreg. Chron, Tom, IV. 



>Mona, 



Where thoufand Elfin fliapes abide. 

Mona is properly the Roman name of the Ifle of An* 
glcfey, anciently fo famous for its Druids ; but fomc^ 
times, as in this place, it is given to the Ifle of Man. 
Both thefe ifles ftill retain much of the genius of fu^ 
perftition, and are now the only places where there 
is the lead chance of finding a fairy. 
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O D E, 

To a Lady, on the Death of Colonel Charles 
Ross in the A5lion at Fontenoy. 

Written May, M D G C X L V. 

TH £ iambic kind of numbers, m which tfans ode 
is conceived, feems as calculated for tender 
cmd plaintive fubjefts, as for thofe where ftrength or 
rapidity is required — This, perhaps, is owing to the 
repetition of the firatn in the fame fhinza ; for forrow 
rejects variety, and affe^ an uniformity of complaint. 
It is needlefs to obferve that this ode is replete with 
harmony, fpirit, pathos ; and there, furely, appears 
no reafon why the feventh and eighth ftanzas fhould 
be omitted in that copy printed in Dod£ley*s collet* 
on of poems. 
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ODE TO E V E N I N G. 

TH E blank ode }ia:s for fome ticbie fblicited ad- 
Tt&CSon intd the EngHfh poetry; but its efforts 
hitherto feem to have been vain, at leaft its recepti- 
on has been no more than partial. It remains a que* 
SHon, then, whether there is not fomething in the 
nature of blank verfe lefs adapted to the lyric than to 
the heroic meafure, fince» though it has been gene« 
rally received in the latter, it is yet unadopted 'in the 
f6riner. In order to difcover this, we are to condder 
the different modes of thefe different fpecies of poetry. 
That of the heroic is uniform ; that of the lyric is va- 
rious : and in thefe circunlflances of uniformity and 
variety, probably, lies the caufe why blank verfe 
hob been iUccefsftd in the ode, and unacceptable in 
the other. White it prefented itf^lf only iil one form, 
it was familiarized to the ear by cuftom ; but where 
It was obliged to aiTtrtne the different fhapes of the ly- 
rie mtifc, it fecmed ftifl a ftranger of uncouth figure 
'vm rtrcfcivied^rather ii^ith curiofity thafl with picafure* 
a«* entertained without that eaie, or fatisfadion, 
\9iich acquaintance and fartiiliUrlty produce — More- 
over, the heroic blank verfe obtamed a fendion of 
mfinite importance to its general reception, when it 
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was adopted by one of the greateft poets the world e- 
ver produced, and was made the vehicle of the no- 
bleft poem that ever was written. When this poem 
at length extorted that applaufe which ignorance and 
prejudice had united to withhold, the veriification fbon 
found its imitators, and became more generally fuc- 
cefsful than even in thofe countries from whence it was 
imported. But lyric blank verfe has met with no fujch 
advantages ; for Mr. Collins, whofe genius and judg- 
ment in harmony might have given it fb powerful an 
effed, has left us but one fpecimen of it in the Ode to 
Evening. 

In the choice of his meafure he feems to have had 
in his eye Horace's ode to Pyrrha ; for this ode bears 
the neareft refemblance to that mixt kind of the afcle- 
piad and pherecratic verfe ; and that refemblance in 
fbme degree reconciles us to the want of rhyme, while 
it reminds us of thofe great matters of antiquity, 
whofe works had no need of this whimtical jingle 
of founds. 

From the following paf&ge one might be induced 
to think that the poet had it in view to render his fub- 
jedi: and his verfification fuitable to each other on this 
occafion, and that, when he addreifed himfelf to the 
fober power of evening, he had thought proper to lay 
afide the foppery of rhyme; 
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Now teach mc, Maid compos'd, ' 

To breathe fomey^^z/Vftrain, 
"Whofe numbers ftealmg thro' thy dark*nmg vale^ 
May not unfcemly with its Jiillnefs fuit; 

As, mufing flow, I hail 

Thy genial, lov*d return ! 

But whatever were the numbers, or the verfification 
of this ode, the imagery and cnthufiafm it contains 
could not fail of rendering it delightful. No other of 
Jrlr. Colltns's odes is more generally charafteriftic of 
his genius. In one place we (Jifcover his paffion for 
vifionary beings i 

For when thy folding- ftar irifing (hews 

His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 

The fragrant Hours and Elves 

Who flept in buds the day, 

(^edge,. 

And many a nymph, who wreatHs her brows with 

And fheds the freftiening dew, and, lovelier ftill> 

The penfive pleafures fweet 

Prepare thy (hadowy car. 

In another we behold his ftrong bias to melancholy t 
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Then let mc rove fomc wild and heathy fcene» 
Or find fome rum 'midft its dreary dells, 

Whofc walls mofc awful nod 

By thy rc)igio^s gleams. 

Then appears his taftc for what is wildly grand ajid 
noagnificent in nature; when, prevented by fterms 
from enjoying his evening walk, he wiflies for a 'fitu- 
ation. 

That from the mountain's fide. 
Views wilds and fwelling floods. 

And, through the whole, his mvariable attathment to 
the exprefilon of painting ; 



-and marks o'er all 



Thy dewy fingers dmw 
The gradual, daiky vet}. 

It might be a fuflicient encomium on this beautiful 
ode to obferve, that it has been particularly admired 
by a lady to whom Nature has given the mod perfed 
principles of taSe. She has not ev(sn complained of 
the want of rhyme in it, a circumftance by no means 
unfavourable to the caufe of lyric blank verfe ; for 
furely, if a fair reader can endure an ode without 
bells and chin^cs^ t))e mafculine^eniiis v^ji^gssA 
with them. 
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THE MANNERS. AN OJDE. 

FRO M the fabje^t and fentiiMats of llfis ode, it 
{jfOtmnQt improbable that die author 'wrote it 
about thfi tifloe vrheohe kft the Uaiver^cy ; ^ken^ mrea* 
rf ynth the purfuk of Aoademkat ftndics, kfi no Ion- 
gRF coiifin^dluiiifelf u>tbe£sarch.of.thcortti<£al]mo«^ 
lf0e, bi|tcpflia«»ccdthcyli^<»iir4^^««tfiinr)», to fta« 
dy nature in her work^^ mA Otfm in fociety. 

The fpUowi^g £^e^dll IQ fcifiAoe ei^bits a ircry 
jpft as well as flrijiidag pi<£bire; for Jioiwevcr exalted 
ijx the theory the Pll^tofiic do^nesinay appear, itie 
certaiA that Platwifip sui4 J^yiriuaufiQ ate nearly al* 
lied: 

Farewell the porch* n^oie roof is ieen 
Arch'd with ^I'enli^wng oUw's green: 
Where Science, prank'd in tifiued <fdl. 
By Reafop, Fridc* and Faney dreft. 
Gomes like a tmde, to trim array*d. 
To wed with Poubt in Plato's (hade I 

Wtai JJhe.ixvnd goes in porfult of irifionary IJ^tnas, 
it b.npt fiur from the regions of doubt ; and the great- 
er its capacity to think abftradtedly, to reafon and re* 
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fine, the more it will be expofed to and bewildered in 
uncertainty.— From an enthufiaftic warmth of temper, 
indeed, we may .for a while be encouraged to perfift 
in fome adopted fyftem ; but when that enthufiafm, 
which is founded on the vivacity of the paffions, gra- 
dually cools and dicsaway with theni, the opinions 
it fupported drop from us, and we are thrown upon 
the inhofpitabie fhore of doubt.— A ftriking proof of 
the neceflity of fome moral rule of wifdom and vir- 
tue, and fome fyftem of happinefs eftablifhed by un- 
erring knowlege and unlimited power ! 

In the poet's addrefs to Humour in this ode, there 
is one image of Angular beauty and propriety. The 
ornaments in. the hair of W/ are of fuch a nature, 
andfii^pofcd in fuch a manner, as to be perfedly fym- 
bolicai and charadterifiic : 

Me too amidft thy band admit. 

There, where the young-ey'd, healthful Wft. 

(Whofe jewels in his crifped hair 

Are plac'd each other's beams to ihar&, 

Whom no delights from thee divide) 

In laughter loos'd attends thy fidt^ 

Nothing could be more expreffive of wit, which con- 
£fts m a l^appy collidoh of comparative and relative 
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images, than this «cciprocal reHedlion of light from 
the dirpodtion of the jewels. 

O Hutnoor, thou whofe name is known 
To Briton*s fayour'd iile alone I 

The author could only mean to apply this to the 

> 

time when he wrote, fmce other nations had produc- 
ed works of great humour as he himfelf acknowleges 

afterwards. 

» ■ I • 

1 
By old Miletus, etc. 

By all you taught the Tufcan maids, et^, 

. • • • # 

The Mile'fiah and Tufcan romances were by np meanfi 
diftinguifhed f6r hutnout-; but as they were the mo- 
dels of that fpecies of writing in which humour was 
afterwards employed, they are, probably for that 
reafon only; mentioned here. 
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THE PASSIONS. 
An Odefi^ Mufic. 

IT the mufiCy ^Ich was compofed for this ode, KadU 
equd merit with the ode itfelf» it mufi have been 
thcf moft excellent performance of the kifid, in which 
poetry and mufic have; in modem timesy united. 
Other pieces of the fame natiire have derived their 
greateft reputation from the perfedion of the mufic 
that accompanied them, having in themfelves little 
more merit than that of an ordinary ballad: but in 
t£is we have the whole foul and power of poetr j — 
Exprcffion that, even without th« aid of mufic, ftrikes 
to the heart ; and imagery, of power enough to tran> 
§»rt the attention without the forceful alliance of 
corrcfponding founds ! what, then, muft have been 
the e£Fea of thefe united ! 

It is very obfervable that though the meafure b 
the &me. In which the mufical eflForts of fear, anger 
and defpair are defcribed, yet by the variation of the 
cadence, the chara6>er and operation of each is ftrong. 
ly expreficd t thus particularly of defpair : 
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with woeful meafures wan Deipair 

Low fullen founds his grief beguil'd, 

A folemn, fhange and mingled air, 
'Twas fad by fits ; by ftarte 'twas wild. 

He muft be a very unfkilful compofer who could not 
catch the power of imitative harmony frowi thefe lines. 
The pidkure of Hope that follows this is beautiful 
almoft beyond imitation: By the united powers of ima- 
gery and harmony, that delightful Being is exhibited 
wij!h all the charms and graces that pleafure and fan- 
cy have appropriated to her : 

Relegat, qui femel percurrlt ; 

Qui nunquam legit, legat. 

> 
But thou, O Hope ! with eyes fo fair. 

What was thy delighted meafare ? 
Still it whifper*d prorais'd pleafure. 

And bad the lovely fcenes at diftance hail ! 
Still would hcf touch the ftrain prolong. 

And from the rocks, the WQods, the vale. 
She caird on- Echo ftill tKro' all the fong ; 

-And where her fweeteft theme (lie chole, 

A foft refponlive voice was heard at every clofe, 

And Hope enchanted fmil'd, and wav'd her gold-^ 
en hair. 

R 






.In what an exalted light does the above (lanza place 
this great mafter of imagery and harmony ! what va- 
ried fweetnefs of numbers ! what delicacy of judg- 
men*- and.€xpreffion ! how charadteriftically does Hope 
prolong her drain, repeat her foothing clofes, call 
upon her affociate Echo for the fame purpofes, and 
diiplay every pleafing grace peculiar to her I 

And Hope enchanted fmil'd, and wav'd her golden 
hair. 

Legat, qui nunquam legit ; 
Qui fe;mel percurrit, relegat. 

The defcriptipns of joy, jealoufy and revenge are ex- 
cellent, though not equally fo; thofe of melancholy 

. and chearfulnef& are fupcrior to every thing of the 
kind ; and, upon the whole, there may be very little 

. ha7.ard in aflerting that this is the fineft ode in the 
EnglijQi language. 
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AN EPISTLE 

uiddreffed to Sir Thomas Han mer, on his Edition 
of Shakespear's Works, 

THIS poem was written by our author at the 
univerfity, about the time when Sir Thomas 
Hanmer's pompous edition of Shakefpear was printed 
at Oxford. If it has not fo much merit as the reft of 
his poems, it has ftill more than the fubjedl deferves. 
The verfification is eafy ^nd genteel, and the allufi- 
ons always poetical. The charadler of the poet Flet- 
qher iij particular is very juftly drawn in this epiftle. 

DIRGE 

In CYMBELINE. 

Q D E, , 

O N T H E 

Death of Mr. Thomson. 

MR. Collins .had Jkill to complain. Of that 
mournful melody and thofe tender images 
which are the diftinguiihing excellencies of fuch pie- 
ces as bewail departed friendfhipi or beanty^ he was 
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an almoft unequalled mafter. He knew perfedlj to 
exhilnte fuch circumftances, peculiar to the objeds, 
as awaken the influences of pity ; and while, from his 
own great fenfibility^ he felt what he wrote, he na- 
turajly addrefled himfelf to the feelings of others. 

To read fuch lines as the following, all beautiful 
and tender as they are, without correfponding emo- 
tions of pity, is furely impoflible.: 

The tender thought on thee (hall dwell. 

Each lonely fcene (hall thee reftore. 

For thee the tear be duly ihed ; 
Belov'd, 'till life can charm no more ; 

And moum'd, 'tillPity's felf be dead. 

The ode on the death of Thomfon feems to have been 
written in an excurfion to Richmond by water. The 
rural fcenery has a proper effedl in an ode to the me- 
mory of a poet, much of whofe merit lay in defcrip- 
tions of the fame kind, and the appellations of 
•« Druid" and " meek nature's child" are happily 
charaderiftic. For the better underftanding of this 
ode, it is ncceflary. to remember that ^ Mr. Thomfon 
lies buried in the church of Richmond. 






THE END. 
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